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peposiT-O BY THE 


TATES OF AMERICA 


Estimates Foreshadow Expenditures of More Than $310,000,000 


Holy Year May Bring Largest 
U.S. Travel Volume to ERP Europe 


FowLer W. BARKER 


CHIEF, DEVELOPMENT SECTION, 
TRAVEL BRANCH, OIT, 
U. §. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


, YEAR'S TRAVEL by residents 
of the United States to nations partici- 
pating in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram will probably constitute a record 
annual tourist volume to such countries 
in Western Europe and the Mediterra- 
nean area, 

Estimates made by the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, indicate that 300,000 to 
345,000 United States residents will travel 
to ERP countries in Europe and to Tur- 
key and that they may spend approxi- 
mately $220,000,000 there. In addition, 
according to the preliminary estimates, 


United States 
residents’ ex- 
penditures in 
furopean and 


i United States 
States residents’ 
expenditures 


. ie Europe | in Europe Mediterranean 
Year snd the snd the countries and 
Mediter Mediterrane-| their fares paid 
: to carriers of 
r une in un we mene such countries 
rand of dotlars (millions of 
dollars) 
1919 G1 47.4 75.9 
1920 106} 101.9 162. 2 
1921 186 105.0 165.3 
1922 05 126.1 204. 0 
1923 Is 117.8 195. 1 
1924 230 140, 2 230.5 
1925 71 161.0 262. 4 
1926 29 171.2 280. 0 
1927 SC 186. 5 305. 3 
1928 543 204. ¢ 333.1 
1929 350 213.1 353.0 
1930 359 200. 0 327.8 
1931 ON) 122.4 01.0 
1932__. 206 90. 1 147.7 
1933 191 | 67.4 109.7 
1934. 178 | 67.7 | 108. 4 
1935... 185 72.9 | 117.8 
1936... 209 86.7 137.5 
1937 248 | 97.4 165. 1 
1938 __ . 106 78.5 | 133. 5 
1939 120 48.4 82.9 
1945 40 | 32.6 36.3 
1946__ | 10) 62.9 79.4 
1947... 167 102. 1 145, 5 
1948 210 127.8 187. 5 
1949* 200-300 190. 0 272.0 
1050°.. . 300-345 220. 0 313.0 
*Estimates; include only ERP countries (Austria, Bel- 
glum, Denmark, Eire, France, Greece, Netherlands, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Trieste, Turkey, United Kingdom, and 
Bizone Germany), figures for preceding years include all 
European and Mediterranean countries. None of the 
figures include official travel, either civil or military.' 
SOURCE: Office of Business Economics, U. S. Depart - 
ment of Commerce 
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they will spend about $93,000,000 for fares 
on carriers of ERP nations, for a possible 
total of $313,000,000 as an offsetting fac- 
tor in the international payment balance 
between the United States and those na- 
tions. Comparable estimates for 1949 
are that 290,000 to 300,000 United States 
travelers went to ERP Europe and Tur- 
key, that they spent nearly $190,000,000 
there and $82,000,000 for fares on ERP 
carriers, for a total of $272,000,000 toward 
lessening the ‘dollar gap.” These esti- 
mates do not include expenditures by 
official travelers, either civil or military. 

The accompanying table compares the 
1949 and 1950 estimates with data for 
1945 through 1948 and the interwar years 
1919 through 1939. The interwar and 
1945-48 figures include travel to the 
whole of the European and Mediterra- 
nean area, whereas the estimates for the 
most recent 2 years include only the ERP 
nations in the area. It will be noted 
from the table that 1930 was the peak 
interwar year and that the volume of 
travel did not drop drastically until the 
year following. It will be observed fur- 
ther that there was a lag after World 
War II before release of the backlog of 
desire to travel to Europe that was built 











Holy Year is drawing vast throngs of trav- 


elers to Europe. Here one sees the 
famous shrine of “St. Paul’s Outside 
the Walls” at Rome. 


up during the war—as was the case also 
after World War I, to a lesser extent. 

Some travel authorities believe that 
this year’s increase of U. S. travel ex- 
penditures in ERP countries over 1949 
will be considerably in excess of the esti- 
mated 16 percent (1950 over 1949 as 
shown in the table). They base the more 
optimistic outlook on (1) the appeal of 
Holy Year to many U. S. residents, (2) 
the increased advertising and publicity of 
European nations, (3) the stress on off- 
season events which may mean greater 
utilization of ship and plane capacity 
during the October-through-April pe- 
riod, (4) the appeal of lower costs for 
transatlantic transportation during this 
off-season period when there are also 
reduced costs in Europe for transport, 
food, and accommodation, and (5) the 
many special group tours now being or- 
ganized for farmers, students, women’s 
clubs, and adult study groups. 

Factors that would tend to confirm the 
more conservative estimate of only a 16 
percent increase are (1) lack of sufficient 
transport capacity from May through 
August, coupled with the fact that school 
attendance tends to prevent travel by 
many Americans at times of the year 
other than the summer vacation period; 
(2) the traditional belief, largely un- 
founded, that trans-Atlantic and Euro- 
pean travel is unpleasant in winter; (3) 
the isolated reports of high prices and ill 
treatment of tourists in some parts of 
Europe; and (4) the seeming lack of ap- 
preciation by Europeans and some car- 
riers of the large middle-income travel 
market in the United States, and the 
need for more specialized pricing, pro- 
motion, and advertising aimed toward 
that market. 

These unfavorable factors are being 
overcome gradually. Whether enough 
of them will be overcome sufficiently dur- 
ing Holy Year to justify a more optimis- 
tic estimate of the increase over 1949 is 
questionable. 


The Appeal of Holy Year 


ACCORDING to the Official Catholic Di- 
rectory, there are 26,000,000 Catholics in 
the United States. If only 1 percent of 
these traveled to Rome this year there 
would be more United States tourists 
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One of the sights of London—soldier of the Life Guards in full uniform. 


there than went to all of Europe in 1948. 
On accommodations available in Italy for 
this year’s traffic, a survey made by the 
Institute of Statistics and the Tourist 
Commission of Italy indicated that there 
were 225,000 hotel beds in the whole of 
Italy, of which 9,100 are de luxe and 32,- 
282 first-class. If tourists spent an aver- 
age of 2 weeks in that country and their 
visits could be timed to permit full utili- 
zation of accommodations, more than 5,- 
000,000 tourists could be accommodated. 
Of course not every hotel in Italy would 
be accessible or suitable for the use of 
Holy Year pilgrims. But in Rome alone, 
according to the same sources, there are 
17,000 beds in hotels and pensions and an 
additional 20,000 dormitory beds in re- 
ligious institutions and new apartments. 
Therefore, not much doubt exists con- 
cerning the availability of accommoda- 
tions for as many Holy Year tourists as 
desire them, provided too many of them 
are not in Italy at the same time and too 
many do not demand deluxe and first- 
class rooms. The limitations of capac- 
ity of transport to Italy would indicate 
that, during most parts of the year, ac- 
commodations will be available. 
Information obtained from the Holy 
Year Committee in Rome in February by 
the Chief of the Travel Development 
Section, Office of the Special Representa- 
tive in Europe of ECA, shows that the 
following number of actual reservations 
by months had been received (the figures 
include reservations from all nationals 
other than Italian): February, 15,546; 
March, 60,303; April, 117,045; May, 81,- 
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548; June, 51,302; July, 60,784; August, 
79,950, September, 107,297; October, 
63,923; November, 18,000; and December, 
3,392. 


Increased Advertising and 
Publicity 


A COLLECTIVE CAMPAIGN to publicize 
and advertise the off-season attractions 
of the European nations participating in 
the European Recovery Program was in- 
stituted in the summer of 1949. The be- 
ginning program cost $136,000, which is 
being increased this year to $350,000. 
The campaigns are paid for out of free 
dollars available to the participating 
countries. A New York advertising 
agency, experienced in travel advertising 
and promotion, was retained. Leading 
newspapers in the major cities and the 
travel trade and educational press are 
used as media for the advertising, which 
stresses reduced costs during the off- 
season and the special off-season events 
created especially in Europe by the 
European Travel Commission. Appeal 
was made to stenographers, retired busi- 
nessmen, school teachers, and profes- 
sional groups. 

Publicity in the form of press reic*ses, 
cartoons (depicting tourist features of 
each European nation), and specially 
prepared articles were disseminated by 
the agency to newspapers, magazines, 
and radio and television stations. 
“Understanding Through Travel Is the 
Passport to Peace” is the slogan used for 
this campaign. 





It is generally recognized that this eo}. 
lective campaign of the European Traye) 
Commission is one of the first examples, 
and probably one of the most important 
to date, of fully integrated economic 
action by the Western European coun. 
tries. 

In addition to the collective campaign 
for the off season, the carriers, the traye] 
agents, and the national tourist offices 
of the ERP nations are advertising ang 
promoting travel from the United States 
to Europe on an increasingly broad scale. 
Two nations, which spend in excess of 
half a million dollars out of their dollar 
accounts, increased their budgets for this 
purpose in 1950. 


Off-Season Events 


THE ATTRACTIONS that appeal to 
Americans, in order of importance, as 
specified by returning tourists who were 
questioned on boat trains and airports 
prior to leaving Europe were (1) people, 
(2) scenery, (3) architecture, (4) music, 
and (5) the theater. All of these are as 
attractive during the off season as during 
the summer, and in the case of musica] 
events and the theater, even more go. 
The Scandinavian countries, Austria. 
France, Italy, and Switzerland have 
scheduled many new winter-sports 
events. A count of the special events 
listed by the European Travel Commis- 
sion for the last quarter of 1949 and the 
first quarter of 1950 shows that there 
were 290 of them, ranging from a Rose 
Festival in Germany in December to the 
Great Horse Fair in Belgium and the 
World Ice Skating Contest in England 
in March. 


Lower Costs in Off Season 


THE TRANSATLANTIC air lines re- 
duced their rates for round trips com- 
pleted in 60 days, between October 1 and 
April 30, as much as 39 percent from the 
normal round-trip rates. Further, they 
reduced rates to “one way plus 10 per- 
cent” during the January 1 to March 3l, 
1950, period for round trips completed 
in 15 days. Thus, the New York-London 
round-trip fares are $466 for the 60-day 
round trips and $385 for the 15-day 
round trips as compared with $630 for 
the normal on-season round-trip rate. 
These reductions have made _ possible 
many low-cost, all-expense tours for per- 
sons having only 2 weeks vacation as well 
as those with up to 2 months for their 
trips. Some steamship lines instituted, 
for the 1948-49 and 1949-50 off seasons 
5 and 10 percent reductions on round 
trips for the first time since World 
War II. 

Devaluation has caused the dollar to 
be worth up to 30 percent more than it 
formerly was in ERP countries. In ad- 
dition, there are price reductions on 
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European railroads and for food and ho- 
tel accommodations throughout the off- 
season period. 


Special Tours 


FARMERS, women’s groups, students 
(graduate, undergraduate, and special 
adult study groups) are going to ERP 
nations in increased numbers during 
Holy Year. Many special tours are avail- 
able. An example is one that includes 
air passage for as low as $458. Another 
for $679 involves two weeks of special 
lectures at Cambridge or Oxford, sight- 
seeing in England, and an 11-day motor- 
coach tour of the continent; during the 
off-season the cost would be even lower 
than this. 


Lack of Capacity During 
Summer 


TRANSATLANTIC transport capacity 
during the summer is improving mainly 
in consequence of the flexibility of air 
carriers, in transferring equipment from 
other areas to meet demand, and placing 
orders for new aircraft and obtaining de- 
livery more quickly than it is possible for 
steamship lines to obtain new ships. 
Then there is the possibility for diversion 
of ships from runs which have their off 
season during the peak season on the 
North Atlantic. Two foreign-flag ves- 
sels were so diverted in the fall of 1949 
and will continue North Atlantic opera- 
tion during Holy Year. The school vaca- 
tion period in summer is becoming of 
less importance as a factor in the travel 
industry, largely through the efforts of 
such organizations as the All-Year-Club 
of Southern California and the Year 
Round Vacation Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Travel Officials. 


Off-Season Travel Can Be 
Pleasant 


THE NOTION that travel in the off- 
season to and from Europe and within 
the ERP countries is unpleasant, is a 
“bugaboo.” Ships are more comfortable 
in winter than they were prewar, largely 
because of the widespread use of radar 
and improved weather forecasting in the 
avoidance of storm centers. The air 
lines, as a result of advances in meteoro- 
logical science and instrumentation, can 
fly around adverse weather. In mount- 
ing numbers, high-altitude pressurized- 
cabin aircraft fly over unfavorable 
weather. 

The impulse “Oh to be in England now 
that April’s here” is still applicable, and 
the same applies to Paris and other tour- 
ist meccas at Easter time. Italy and the 
French Riviera are pleasant in the win- 
ter, as are other areas in the autumn 
and spring. Tourist centers are not so 
crowded in the off season; and there- 
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Many visitors to Italy will attend the International Trade Fair at Milan, April 12 to 30. 


fore, in that respect, sightseeing and 
traveling, attendance at the ballet, thea- 
ter, and musical events, can be much 
more pleasant in the fall, winter, and 
spring seasons. 


Reports of Alleged “Ill Treat- 
ment” and “High Prices” 


WHEN THE REPORTS of ill treatment 
and high prices in Europe are investi- 
gated, they are found mainly to be ex- 
aggerated or unfounded. Effective 
efforts have been made by the national 
tourist offices of ERP nations to correct 
abuses. Customs and other border 
guards have been instructed in improved 
courtesy and leniency. When hotel in- 
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Amsterdam, in the Netherlands, is as pic- 


turesque as it is progressive. 


terests in one country attempted to raise 
prices 25 to 30 percent because of Holy 
Year traffic, the government intervened. 
Generally, throughcut Europe, room 
prices are posted and service fees and 
other extras posted for the advance in- 
formation of tourists. In France there 
is a system for publishing fixed prices for 
meals for most restaurants used by tour- 
ists and matching them with priced 
menus Visible to the public through res- 
taurant windows. 

Still further to improve the treatment 
of foreign tourists, the Tourism Com- 
mittee of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation recently approved 
for all participating nations permission 
for tourists to import and export without 
duty or bond 2 pints of perfume, 2 quarts 
of spirits, and a maximum of 400 ciga- 
rettes as well as $400 worth of souvenirs 
and other travelers’ purchases. 


Middle-Income Travel Market 


THERE ARE 15,000,000 heads of families 
in the United States who, according to 
the latest Census reports, had taxable 
incomes of between $3,000 aed $6,000— 
compared with 4,000,000 U. S. families 
with incomes in excess of $6,000. The 
U. S. Department of Labor estimated in 
1949 that between 36,000,000 and 38,000,- 
000 of the 44,000,000 wage and salary 
workers currently employed in nonagri- 
cultural pursuits are eligible for vaca- 
tions with pay; further, that in manu- 
facturing industries three times as many 
establishments provided paid vacations 
in 1946 as in 1937. 

The farm group in America is a tre- 
mendous market in itself. It is active 
and vocal, as evidenced by the recent 

(Continued on p. 41) 











Care and Planning Evident in New Campaigns 


Britain’s Trade Prospects in Canada 


Furthered Now by Vigorous Efforts 


WiLuiaM J. KiLtcoin 


U. S. COMMERCIAL ATTACHE, OTTAWA 
and 

ECONOMIC STAFF OF U. S. 
CONSULATE GENERAL AT MONTREAL 


M ANY POSITIVE STEPS are being 
taken by Canadian authorities, and by 
trade organizations and official groups 
in Canada, to promote imports from the 
United Kingdom. Aside from the im- 
portant incentives in the exchange posi- 
tion and the control of imports from the 
United States, the collateral operations 
of British interests engaged in this drive 
are numerous and varied. Although no 
substantial results are yet apparent, the 
ground work of the marketing effort is 
being laid with a degree of care and plan- 
ning that bodes well for its success, pro- 
vided British manufacturers hold prices 
at competitive levels, maintain stocks 
where required, and provide engineering 
and technical services. 


Government Promotion 


THE CAMPAIGN has taken on a new di- 
rection and vitality since the devaluation 
of the pound and other currencies in 
September. It is headed up by the pro- 
motional effort of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, with Cabinet officers and their de- 
partments exceedingly active. For some 
time the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce has maintained an Import Division 
to assist British and other European ex- 
porters. The scope and responsibility of 
this unit has been broadened. 

Typical of its work prior to devaluation 
was the initiation of negotiations with 
Great Britain for additional quantities 
for export to Canada, particularly for 
cotton goods, primary forms of iron and 
steel, and Welsh anthracite coal. Acom- 
modity officer of the Department was 
stationed for a time in Manchester to 
assist the Cotton Board in explaining to 
manufacturers the quantities and style 
of goods required by the Canadian mar- 
ket, and in making direct business intro- 
ductions. The Division handled a large 
number of inquiries from British firms 
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and assisted British representatives and 
delegations to obtain sales representa- 
tion in Canada. Requests for all types 
of services have expanded to a marked 
degree since devaluation. 

The United Kingdom’s Department of 
Overseas Trade now maintains five offices 
in Canada, staffed with 20 officers. Asa 
result of the intensified drive to enlarge 
markets in Canada, the Toronto and 
Montreal offices particularly have been 
deluged with inquiries and requests for 
assistance from British firms and trade 
representatives. At the present time, 
four trade commissioners and three as- 
sistant trade commissioners are assigned 
to Montreal and three trade commission- 
ers and one assistant trade commissioner 
to Toronto. One trade commissioner 
and an assistant trade commissioner on 
the Montreal staff handle trade problems 
relating to the Maritime Provinces and 
Newfoundland. The Ottawa staff com- 
prises the senior trade commissioner, two 
trade commissioners, and an assistant 
trade commissioner. Vancouver is 
staffed with a trade commissioner and 
two assistant trade commissioners, and 
Winnipeg with a trade commissioner and 
assistant trade commissioner. 


The Dollar-Sterling Board 


AS A PART of the program to expand 
sales to Canada, the United Kingdom 
established a Dollar Export Board some 
time ago, comprising a group of British 
industrialists now under the chairman- 


Canada—Imports from the United 
Kingdom 


{Calendar years; millions of Canadian dollars] 








Month | 1935-39| 1947 1948 | 1949 
January ....... | 8.0 | 14.3 21.6 25. 4 
February -__- : 8.1] 10.5] 17.9 22.9 
March.__-_. ms 10.9 13.8 21.6 | 28. 3 
= | 8.4) 12.7 24.6 | 30.1 
ee 12.7) 15.2 27.4 | 29. 5 
eae 10.8 | 18.1 26.0 | 27.0 
July-. 11 17.7 29.4 | 29.4 
Aweert.........< } 11.4 15. 1 24.7 | 26. 2 
September. 10.5} 15.6 24.1 | 21.9 
October.......... |} 1.0] 183) 29.3] 19.4 
November -| 13.0] 17.8] 23 26. 5 
December - - - - ..- } 80] 20.3 24.6) 20.8 

Totalfrom U.K_| 124.0 | 189.4 299.5 | 307.4 
Total imports...| 684.6 |2, 573.9 |2,636.9 | 2,761.2 


Percent from United 
Kingdom..........}| 18.1 | 7.4 11.4 11. 


ship of Sir Cecil Weir. This group js 
independent of the Government but 
works in close collaboration with the 
British Board of Trade and other goy- 
ernmental agencies. A Canadian coun- 
terpart of this group, called the Dollar. 
Sterling Board, was recently formed, 
composed of 13 industrialists under the 
chairmanship of J. S. Duncan, president 
of the Massey-Harris Co. The purpose 
of the group in the United Kingdom is to 
promote sales to dollar areas, and the aim 
of the Canadian group is to aid and facili- 
tate imports into Canada of such British 
items and products as will be least dis- 
ruptive to Canadian production. 

In a public announcement made when 
the Canadian group was formed, Mr. 
Duncan stated that the Board would not 
act as consultants only “but would pur- 
sue actively every avenue of mutual trade 
which would place dollars in the hands of 
the sterling-area countries.’ It was in- 
dicated that the Board would proceed 
along the following lines in carrying out 
its responsibilities: (1) act on informa- 
tion and inquiries from the U. K. Dollar 
Export Board; (2) analyze trade statis- 
tics and initiate inquiries as to probable 
markets for British products; and (3) 
appoint committees to study specific im- 
port fields. These operations on the 
governmental or government-sponsored 
level are expected to be further facili- 
tated by provisions for United Kingdom 
export credit guaranties recently an- 
nounced for the furtherance of market 
research, advertising, and stock mainte- 
nance in North America. Deficiencies in 
all these areas have been a serious handi- 
cap to British marketing in the past. 


Other British Organized 
Promotion 


IT IS EVIDENT that large and important 
segments of British industry are prepar- 
ing campaigns for the development of 
sales in Canada with a zeal and thorough- 
ness which have heretofore generally 
been absent in the British approach and 
planning. Representatives, missions, 
and delegates are converging on Can- 
ada—conferring, studying, and analyzing 
markets, and negotiating for representa- 
tion that will provide the best sales and 
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service facilities for their products. 
Many of these missions and delegations 
represent trade associations and groups 
or combinations of manufacturers of 
allied but noncompeting lines, but the 
numbers of individual firms that are 
actively expanding operations in the Do- 
minion are even more significant. 

The Federation of British Industries 
and the British Iron and Steel Institute 
have recently announced their intention 
to open offices in Toronto. 

Another practical arrangement for fa- 
cilitating trade is the agreement made by 
a six-man British engineering mission 
with the Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion, whereby the latter organization will 
set up a branch in the United Kingdom 
to speed up final inspection and approval 
in Canada for British electrical supplies 
and equipment. The agreement on 
standards is important, the British con- 
tending that they have been placed at a 
considerable disadvantage in the Cana- 
dian market in the past as a result of the 
delays involved in submitting their prod- 
ucts for approval under the Canadian 
Electrical Code and the inadequate infor- 
mation available in the United Kingdom 
on inspection procedures and require- 
ments. The British office will permit 
screening in England, prompt advice on 
requirements, and instructions as to nec- 
essary modifications, if needed. In a 
sense the new office will afford a service 
which has been available on the spot for 
Canadian and U. S. firms through the 
Toronto laboratory and the traveling in- 
spectors of the Association. The Cana- 
dian Standards Association approval is 
mandatory in most Provinces before elec- 
trical goods can be sold or used. 

These electrical and allied manufac- 
turers also reserved a large block of 
exhibit space for the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair in 1950, and there 
is every indication that British partici- 
pation will far exceed that of previous 
years. 


Engineering Interest 
Significant 


IT WOULD APPEAR that engineering 
firms are to the forefront in the drive 
for markets and that this competition 
may eventually cut into Canadian as 
well as American sales. Some of these 
firms have long-established connections 
in Canada but are now redoubling ef- 
forts. Many others which have not at- 
tempted to sell in Canada, because of 
different standards and preferences and 
the highly competitive nature of the 
market, are now entering the field. The 
matter of spares is one of the hurdles 
these manufacturers have to meet in 
Canada. Adequate stocks of machines 
and equipment are necessary where 
competitive firms can offer prompt de- 
livery of spares or parts and prompt and 
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efficient engineering, 
servicing facilities. 

Although no priority or preference has 
been given to one type of engineering 
product over another, a British Ministry 
of Supply official informed an executive 
of the Financial Post of Toronto that 
Great Britain is most anxious to increase 
sales of the following lines in Canada: 
motor cars, machine tools, Diesel engines, 
steam plants for central electric stations, 
tractors, sewage and water plants, 
equipment and rolling stock for subways, 
aircraft engines, pipe line and refinery 
equipment. In connection with the 
enormous expansion of Canadian pe- 
troleum production, the Council of Brit- 
ish Manufacturers of Petroleum Equip- 
ment has been extremely active recently 
in advertising and publicizing the prod- 
ucts of its constituent firms and pressing 
for an enlarged share of the growing 
business in Alberta and elsewhere in the 
Dominion. 


technical, and 


Real Prospects Not Yet 
Ascertained 


IT WILL OBVIOUSLY be many months 
before the real prospects of the drive to 
promote British trade in Canada can be 
fairly judged. The trade returns for the 
last quarter of 1949 in comparison with 
1948 (see the table on p. 6) provide no 
indication because of the winter slow- 
down in imports from overseas in the 
closed season of St. Lawrence navigation. 
British trade figures for January show 
that month’s exports to Canada as rela- 
tively high. In any event, it may be the 
second quarter of 1950 before there are 
reliable indexes of the new situation. 
Queries have been made in purposely 
diverse fields in an effort to establish an 
at least “rough” over-all estimate of the 
average effective reduction in the landed 
costs of British merchandise since the 
sterling and Canadian dollar adjust- 
ments. The consensus of the opinions 
that have been advanced as impres- 
sions—rather than estimates—is that 
the general level in terms of Canadian 
dollars is perhaps 10 percent under pre- 
devaluation. However, the question has 
been seriously raised whether this is a 
sufficient margin to permit the United 
Kingdom to overcome the certain trade 
disadvantages of lack of ready accessi- 
bility and relatively poor consumer ac- 
ceptance. Vis-a-vis the United States, 
the margin might be as much as 20 
percent, inasmuch as U. S. pre-devalua- 
tion prices are now 10 percent higher 
in terms of Canadian funds. The price 
situation, however, is still fluid. 


Specific Commodity Fields 


SOME OF THE DETAILS developed in 
particular commodity fields are present- 
ed in ensuing sections. 


Tools and Machine Tools 


The United Kingdom is reported to 
have offered important price reductions 
in its various lines of small cutting tools, 
gauges, light machine tools, and the like, 
to the point where it is reported to be 
enjoying considerably more _ business 
than formerly. The trade holds diver- 
gent views on the subject of U. S.- versus 
British-made tools. One _ responsible 
house is of the opinion that the British 
have many marketable items in their 
line of medium-weight tools, particularly 
lathes, and anticipates that they will 
achieve a considerable degree of success 
in the Canadian market. 

The United Kingdom has not figured 
importantly in the past in the Canadian 
market for heavy or special-purpose ma- 
chine tools, nor is it expected that there 
will be any material change in this re- 
spect. The domestic industry has been 
supplying the railroads with specialized 
equipment, such as driving wheel lathes, 
side rod milling machines, cylinder bor- 
ers, and similar items, and can be ex- 
pected to make the transition from steam 
to Diesel maintenance as required. 


Textile and Other Machinery 


Britain’s post-devaluation prospects 
for increased textile-machinery sales in 
the Canadian market appear consider- 
ably brighter than in the case of ma- 
chine tools. Before devaluation, the 
price structure just about matched U. S. 
quotations. The British have tradi- 
tionally been important suppliers of 
Jacquard looms. While these are not 
numerous in Canadian mills, they repre- 
sent a fair business in the aggregate, and 
Britain will undoubtedly continue to 
supply the major share. Such other 
items as fully automatic looms are slated 
to find ready acceptance by a large sec- 
tion of the Canadian textile industry. 
The British are also reported strong in 
preliminary equipment such as pickers 
and openers. No competition is ex- 
pected, however, in the field of textile 
plant air-conditioning machinery. 

In engineering products—Diesel and 
gas engines, pumps, heavy construction 
and miscellaneous machinery—there is 
a considerable reliance on U. S. imports 
to supplement domestic production. 
The principal consideration affecting 
purchases from the United States ap- 
pears to be the availability of foreign 
exchange, rather than relative price. 
This latter consideration has made most 
such goods subject to import permit, and 
the control is reported to be becoming 
tighter with the object of supplanting 
dollar imports with goods of domestic or 
United Kingdom origin. Since the 
United Kingdom is not considered an 
important supplier of items in this group, 
the issue would therefore seem to lie 
largely between domestic production on 
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the one hand and imports from the 
United States on the other. Some im- 
porters of American products are of the 
opinion that their 1950 allotments will 
be substantially lowered. 


Agricultural Machinery 


The Canadian market for agricuitural 
machinery and equipment remains good, 
although the general level of farm in- 
come has recently become more vulner- 
able to the effects of price weakness in 
some farm products. It is estimated that 
1949 set a higher gross sales volume than 
1948. Some sources predict that 1950 
will show a substantial decrease; others 
think the drop in sales will not exceed 
10 to 15 percent. The present market 
potential apparently bears little relation 
to that prevailing prior to the mechani- 
zation of the Canadian farming indus- 
try. One service, referring to tractors, 
Says, ‘““Where we sold hundreds, we now 
sell thousands.” 

Britain has not been traditionally an 
important supplier of agricultural ma- 
chinery and equipment to Canada. Op- 
timism for the future was indicated in 
the report of the British Agricultural 
Machinery Mission following its extended 
survey of the Canadian market during 
the past year. Some local sources, how- 
ever, do not fully share the view that 
the United Kingdom can achieve a com- 
petitive position, at least for some time. 
They base their opinion on various fac- 
tors, largely exclusive of currency and 
pricing but including the difficulty of 
building an adequate system for servic- 
ing and distribution. U. S. manufac- 
turers and Canadian competition are 
entrenched in this respect, and the prod- 
uct finds ready consumer acceptance. 
The absence of import restrictions on 
farm machinery from the United States 
and its duty-free customs status are ex- 
pected to assure continued sales. 


Automobiles 


It is conceded that devaluation has 
been of considerable assistance to the 
United Kingdom’s sales of automobiles 
by making price reductions possible. 
Prior to the currency change, the small, 
economically operated British cars en- 
joyed a fair market in Canadian urban 
areas, with the severe restrictions on 
imports from the United States and the 
insufficiency of Canadian output contrib- 
uting to the market opportunity. As 
Canadian production caught up with the 
demand, however, and prices became the 
dominant consideration, the market was 
weakening. The price reductions an- 
nounced by all British manufacturers 
after devaluation reversed the trend. 
The British figures for January indicate 
an export gain for that month. Because 
of the import control, the United King- 
dom has become the leading supplier of 
finished cars to Canada. Most of the 
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historically large U. S. trade now goes 
into parts for assembly. 


Iron and Steel 


Iron and steel sales are expected to 
expand. The Commercial Director of 
the British Iron and Steel Industry re- 
cently announced that orders from Can- 
ada in 1950 should total between $15,- 
000,000 and $20,000,000, or more than 
double the 1948 shipments. 


Textiles 

Despite concern expressed here and 
there in the trade, there is as yet no evi- 
dence that cotton-goods imports from 
England will be a serious threat to the 
volume of imports from the United 
States now permitted by the textile 
quota. Although devaluation should 
provide an incentive to push sales in the 
Canadian market rather than in the ster- 
ling areas as in the past, to achieve a 
substantial success British manufactur- 
ers must be prepared to cater to Cana- 
dian tastes in designs, to quote and main- 
tain prices that are fully competitive, 
and to provide prompt delivery. 

The woolen trade, on the other hand, 
is expected to offer increasingly sharp 
competition. British knit-goods man- 
ufacturers, particularly, are planning to 
step up their efforts to enlarge their 
markets in the Dominion. In many cases 
knit-goods manufacturers have retained 
predevaluation prices, but, on the av- 
erage, United Kingdom knit goods are 
now offered on the Canadian market at 
about 15 percent below predevaluation 
prices. 


Tableware 


The competitive position of linens and 
tableware is reported to be, on the whole, 
favorable. No substantial volume in- 
creases are looked for in chinaware and 
earthenware because Canada has been 
consistently taking a substantial portion 
of British exports, and productive ca- 
pacity limits any substantial expansion 
in the market. It is possible, however, 
that British lower-grade tableware may 
offer stiffer competition than formerly. 


Coal 


Some expansion in Welsh-anthracite 
imports is anticipated when the St. Law- 
rence River opens for navigation. How- 
ever, no marked upturn is visualized in 
view of the special circumstances facing 
the mining industry in the United King- 
dom. It would appear that exports of 
the sizes and types acceptable to Cana- 
dian consumers have been at a level pre- 
cluding any considerable expansion and 
that only a gradual increase in volume 
can be expected. 


Liquors, Chemicals 


Because of the short supply situation, 
no substantial change is likely to occur 
immediately in shipments of whisky and 





spirits. In chemicals and pharmaceuti. 
cals of various kinds there is no indie. 
tion that competition from British 
sources will increase to any considerable 
degree, and it does not appear that spe. 
cial efforts are being made to expang 
this trade. 


Leather 

Sterling devaluation is reported to 
have resulted in a somewhat increase 
flow of United Kingdom tanned leathers 
to Canada, and it is predicted that 1959 
will see a substantial increase in aj 
types. Trade sources report that no in. 
creases in sterling prices have taken 
place in pigskins and sheepskins. Qn 
the other hand reptiles, moroccos, and 
certain glove skins have risen from pre. 
devaluation levels reportedly because of 
the increased cost of raw materials to 
United Kingdom manufacturers. 


Electrical Appliances and Hardware 

There are reports that the Sterling 
devaluation has had little effect on the 
United Kingdom's exports of consumer 
electrical appliances to Canada. Cer. 
tain types, such as hair dryers, irons, and 
toasters, are brought in, although the 
volume is not large in relation to domes- 
tic production and the large import from 
the United States. Landed costs are 
reported reduced 10 percent since deval- 
uation, but this reduction is said to be 
insufficient to compensate for inferior 
consumer appeal. 

Importers of hardware and cutlery 
report some improved demand for Brit- 
ish-made nonelectric metalware, such 
as teapots, coffee percolators, and the 
like. Sterling prices in this group have 
increased approximately 15-17 percent, 
but demand will probably continue 
active. Some sources point up the now 
familiar difficulties of slow delivery and 
“style inertia’ as militating against 
spectacular success in this field, irre- 
spective of price considerations. 


Foodstuffs, Toys 


Importers of foodstuffs report that the 
sterling change has had little stimulating 
effect on British exports of processed 
food to Canada. Instances are cited 
where prices have been raised the full 
23 percent of the exchange differential. 
An exceptional case was noted wherein 
the price for canned pineapple from 
Australia was not only maintained in the 
face of the Australian pound depreciation 
but was even advanced to the extent of 
the increase in Canadian dollar prices 
of Hawaiian pineapple. 

Although devaluation occurred too late 
to enable the British toy manufacturers 
to capitalize on the Christmas trade, it 
is reported that sterling quotations in 
this line are attractive, and it is confi- 
dently expected that they will result in 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Area Destined To Be a New Independent State by 1952 


LIBYA, Working ‘Toward Nationhood, 


Faees Serious Economie Problems 


FREDERICK R. MANGOLD 


U, S. FOREIGN SERVICE STAFE OFFICER 
ATTACHED TO EUROPEAN BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, OFT, 

U, S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


On NOVEMBER 21, 1949, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
approved a resolution calling for the con- 
stitution of the former Italian colony of 
Libya as an independent and sovereign 
state, as soon as possible, but not later 
than January 1, 1952. This action, com- 
ing after several years of Four-Power 
and United Nations indecision concern- 
ing what to do with the territory, has 
raised interest in the commercial future 
of this prospective new nation and its 
chances for economic success. 

Libya, the largest of the former Italian 
colonies, occupies an area equal to al- 
most one-quarter of that of the conti- 
nental United States. It is located in 
North Africa, south of Italy across the 
Mediterranean, bounded by Tunisia and 
southern Algeria on the west, Egypt and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the east, 
and French West and Equatorial Africa 
on the south. At present it is divided 
into the three territories of Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania, and the Fezzan, which cor- 
respond roughly to the eastern half of 
the territory, the northwestern sixth, and 
the southwestern third. Almost the en- 
tire area is desert—the Sahara—with the 
inhabited regions confined to coastal 
Strips on the Mediterranean and to scat- 
tered oases. 

The estimated population of Libya is 
1,166,000 inhabitants, of whom 1,084,000 
or 93 percent are Moslems, the remainder 
being Italians (44,600), Jews (33,200), 
and others (3,900). The indigenous in- 
habitants are the descendants of Berber 
tribesmen and the later Arab invaders. 
The Moslem religion and Arabic language 
predominate, although during the co- 
lonial regime of Italy the use of Italian 
tended to spread to some of the Arabic- 
speakers. 

Tripolitania, although comprising only 
one-sixth of the area of Libya, contains 
69 percent of the population (and prac- 
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tically all of the Italian element), while 
Cyrenaica has 27 percent and the Fezzan 
the remaining 4 percent. For all of 
Libya, 76 percent of the population is 
rural, of which about 45 percent is no- 
madic or semi-nomadic. The largest 
cities are Tripoli Town (138,000) in 
Tripolitania, and, in Cyrenaica, Benghazi 
Town (50,000), Derna Town (15,000), 
and Barce Town (10,000)—all place 
names memorable from the African cam- 
paign of 1941 and 1942. 

Transportation and communication in 
Libya are elementary. A road, built for 
military reasons, extends along the Med- 
iterranean coastline, and has some feeder 
roads, which rapidly degenerate into 
camel tracks. Centered in Tripoli, there 
is a narrow gage railway having a length 
of 168 miles. A similar and shorter line 
in Cyrenaica (67 miles) connects Ben- 
ghazi with Barce and with Soluch. The 
principal ports, Tripoli and Benghazi, 
meet shipping needs, but are still en- 
cumbered by wreckage created during 
the war. Airports also exist at these 
cities. Telephone, telegraph, and radio 
facilities are extremely scanty, and elec- 
tric power, for the most part, is available 
only in the few urban centers. 

Libya possesses very few natural re- 
sources. There are no valuable mineral 
deposits, no known petroleum wealth, 
and no exploitable forests. The desert 
character of the country precludes hy- 
droelectric power and limits farming to 
the northern plateau of Cyrenaica, 
where there is sufficient rainfall, to the 
coast of Tripolitania, where irrigation 
from wells supplements rainfall, and to 
oases in the Fezzan and elsewhere. 
These circumstances have tended to 
confine the economic activity of the 
country, besides farming, to animal hus- 
bandry, handicraft industries, and ex- 
ploitation of the coastal fisheries. 
Additionally, however, Tripoli, with its 
pleasant winter climate and archeologi- 
cal attractions, has possibilities as a 
tourist resort. 


Agriculture and Industry 


IN TRIPOLITANIA, approximately 20,- 
000,000 acres are devoted to productive 
purposes. Grazing lands utilize some 
16,000,000 acres, irregular and shifting 


cereal cultivation occupies some 3,200,- 
000 acres, and 800,000 acres are farmed 
regularly. Approximately 80,000 acres 
are irrigated. Animal husbandry, while 
subordinate to agriculture in Tripoli- 
tania, is of considerable importance; in 
Cyrenaica, where much less land is under 
cultivation, the relationship of the two 
activities is the reverse. Except in times 
of drought, both territories raise more 
than their requirements of barley and 
most of their requirements of wheat; 
however, there are frequently several dry 
years in succession. Dates are the prin- 
cipal food product of the Fezzan, and 
large quantities of these are sent to the 
other territories or exported. Minor 
quantities of olives, almonds, tobacco, 
fresh vegetables, and fruits are grown on 
the coasts, chiefly in Tripolitania. These 
products are primarily for export, and 
the expansion of their cultivation would 
provide a highly important source of 
foreign exchange. 


Animal Husbandry Is Basic 


Animal husbandry was traditionally 
the most important economic activity in 
Libya and continues to be basic. Al- 
though estimates of the animal popula- 
tion have been made, these estimates are 
believed to be substantially low. For 
1948 they are: Goats, 638,137; sheep, 
571,287; camels, 88,742; cattle, 52,495; 
donkeys, 40,044; and horses, 10,204. The 
nomadic tribes that occur throughout the 
country depend largely on their herds 
for a bare subsistence livelihood. In 
fact, the importance of livestock for the 
whole country cannot be overempha- 
sized—furnishing, as it does, food, wool, 
hides, leather, and the principal form 
of transportation. 

A valuable uncultivated product of the 
land is esparto grass, a reed-like plant 
the fibers of which are used for making 
rope and coarse mats. Esparto is col- 
lected by native pickers, mainly for ex- 
port. Some 37,000 metric tons, valued 
at about $1,200,000, were gathered in 
1948. 

Six tuna fishing and canning com- 
panies operate in Tripolitania, the 1948 
catch amounting to approximately 1,000 
metric tons, half of which was processed. 
A like number of sardine-processing 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Agricultural-Industrial 
Machinery for Bolivia 


The Banco Argricola, La Paz, Bolivia, has 
issued a call for bids covering the supply and 
delivery of the following agricultural, road- 
building, and industrial machinery to be 
used by the Committee of Small Farmers of 
Cobija in the Department of Pando: 

1. Agricultural equipment—one gasoline- 
run tractor, with rubber tires, motor with 
replaceable sleeves, having capacity of 32 
horsepower in draw bar, provided with odom- 
eter (horario), and other usual equipment; 
one disk plow for use with above-mentioned 
tractor; one disk harrow, with 24 to 32 disks 
distributed in four groups, 20 inches in 
diameter, with equipment for changing the 
angle of the disks, and other usual equip- 
ment; one grain seeder for 20 rows, South 
American type, with chute for fertilizer, and 
other usual equipment; one rooter, to be 
operated by above-mentioned tractor. 

2. Highway equipment—one_ track-moti- 
vated tractor, with 68 to 70 horsepower in 
draw bar, for clearing and leveling roads, 
with usual equipment; one winch to be op- 
erated by foregoing tractor; one scraper with 
approximate level capacity of 4 cubic yards, 
for use with foregoing tractor; one angle 
dozer, hydraulically operated; one sheepsfoot 
roller. 

3. Spare parts—24 oil filter elements for 
the tractor mentioned in item 2; 3 Diesel 
filter elements for same; 10 complete sets of 
blades for scraper; 6 complete sets of teeth 
for rooter. 

4. Brazil-nut oil plant, capable of proces- 
sing 3,000 tons of brazil nuts during a 6- 
months period, operated by a wood-burning 
steam engine, and consisting of the following 
components: machine for cracking nuts and 
separating shells from kernels, hard steel (de 
cubierta cornea); mill to crush nuts; ovens, 
boiler, and other equipment for raising 
temperature of the crushed nuts (literal 
translation, may mean heat-exchanging unit 
or steam vat); filter presses for extraction 
of oil; machinery for refining oil; canning 
machinery; machinery for sterilizing canned 
oil (probably a pressure cooker); electric 
generator and light installations. Bids cov- 
ering this plant must include construction 
plans and agreement to supervise setting up 
of plant and delivery in perfect working 
order. 

5. Brazil-nut crackers—200 individual 
hand- or foot-operated machines for crack- 
ing brazil nuts. 

Bids must be submitted in sealed enve- 
lopes to the Secretariat, Banco Agricola, La 
Paz, Bolivia, prior to March 30, 1950, accom- 
panied by a guaranty deposit of 5 percent of 
the total value. As there is a possibility that 
the deadline for bids on the brazil-nut plant 
may be postponed, it is sugested that inter- 
ested parties cable the Banco Agricola for 
an extension. 
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/ WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


Intelligence Branch. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading con- 
ditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International 


Trade. 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Abrasives: 88. 

Agricultural and Marine Products: 36, 42 

Artificial Flowers: 27, 30, 33, 41. 

Artists’ Materials: 43 

Automotive Equipment, Accessories and 
Parts: 1, 9, 51, 53, 56, 78 

Bamboo and Wicker Wares: 24, 47 

Beverages: 21 

Birds: 29 

Carpets: 39 

Celluloid Articles: 33 


Chemicals: 3, 5, 34, 48, 50, 72 
China-, Porcelain-, and Earthenware: 9, 
40, 42. 


Clothing and Accessories: 4, 12, 24, 25, 27 
36, 40, 67, 70 

Construction: 87 

Cotton (Raw): 71. 

Door Closers: 22 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 34, 80. 

Electrical Equipment, Appliances, and 
Supplies: 7, 18, 40, 42, 56, 78. 

Foodstuffs: 2, 8, 26, 28, 34, 36, 49, 67. 

Forest Products: 36, 37, 55, 61, 85. 

Furniture: 6, 37. 

Glass and Glass Products: 35. 

Hardware: 14, 28, 32, €3 

Hessian or Gunny Bags: 68. 

Household Goods: 41, 42, 44, 45, 52, 56. 

Industrial Control Equipment: 74. 

Insulating Vulcanized Fiber Plates and 
Sticks: 59 

Jewelers’ Items: 10, 39. 


—— 


Kerosene Cooking Range 52 

Lacquer Wares: 27 

Leather Goods: 24, 78, 85 

Machinery: 
Agricultural—5l, 75, 78, 84 
Industrial—16, 17, 19, 64, 69, 73, 76, 77 

83, 84, 87, 99 

Medical and Dental Equipment and Sup- 
plies: 40, 41, 79 

Metals and Metal Products: 19, 28, 40, 66, 
91 

Motion-Picture Film: 13 

Musical Instruments: 37, 40 

Notions: 9. 

Novelties: 28, 47, 78 

Optical Goods: 28, 41, 58 

Packing Materials: 84 

Patents: 88 

Photographic Equipment: 40, 41 

Pipes, Fittings, and Connections: 11, 91 

Plumbing Equipment: 9 

Prints (Wood-Blocks): 41 

Radios: 56 

Rubber Goods: 36, &3 

Rubber and Vulcanizing Materials: 57 

Shoe Findings: 86 

Smokers’ Supplies: 60 

Sporting Goods: 38, 40, 47 

Stationers’ and Office Supplies: 67 

Sundry Goods: 42 

Telescope: 58. 

(Continued on p. 11) 
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Price quotations must be c. i. f. either 
Amazon or Pacific port, with delivery 6 
months from the date of the signing of the 
contract. Oother details may be obtained 
from the Departamenta Técnico of the Banco 
Agricola in La Paz. 


Jamaica Announces 
Exportable Products 


In an effort to promote Caribbean trade, 
the Government of Jamaica has recently 
made public a list of certain commodities for 
which markets are sought. These products 
are as follows: 

Period of 
availability 
(sweet October through 
March. 


Commodity 
Citrus fruits 
oranges, marsh seed- 
less grapefruit, and 
ortaniques) . 


Tomato juice December through 


March. 
Citrus juice .--- October through 
February. 
Confectionery Throughout the 
year. 
Corn ‘ ass Do. 
Whole meal a i Do. 
Cottage industries prod- 
ucts (handicraft 
products made from 
native straws, sisal, 
jippa, jappa, etc. Do. 
Gypsum - — Do. 
Byprocrete building 
panels. Do. 
Bellrock building pan- 
els, Do. 
Plaster of paris Do. 
Pimento- - Do. 
Ginger : ; Do. 
Upper and sole leather Do. 
Cigars Do. 


For further information, interested im- 
porters are invited to communicate with the 
Commissioner of Commerce and Industries, 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I 


Purification Equipment for 
Aleppo Water-Supply System 


The Syrian Ministry of Public Works has 
issued a call for bids to supply and deliver 
a purification plant needed for the Aleppo 
water-supply project. 

Briefly, the project calls for a pumping sta- 
tion to deliver the water (eventually 1,050 
liters/sec.) from a point on the Euphrates to 
the main purification plant about 4 kilom- 
eters away. The plant is to be about 15 
kilometers north of Meskene at 36°11’ N., 
38°05’ E. The filtered water will then be 
pumped 6.8 kilometers over the watershed 
into a gravity canal about 85 kilometers long 
leading to Aleppo. Just outside the city, a 
secondary purification will take place, and 





Index, by Commodities 


(Continued from p. 10) 


Tertiles: 20, 28, 33, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 62, 
65, 82. 

Toilet Articles: 20. 

Tools (Hand and Machine) : 32, 53. 

Tortoise-Shell Boxes: 25. 

Tourism and Transportation: 89. 

Toys; 15, 40, 83. 

Wallpaper (Grass Cloth): 41. 

Wire Rope Clamps: 54. 

Woodworking Articles: 37. 

Wool and Wool Waste: 23. 

Yarns: 62. 
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Bicycles From the United 
Kingdom 


The Department of Commerce has 
recently published a trade list entitled 
“Bicycles and Bicycle Parts—Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—United King- 
dom.” This list, subject to a nominal 
charge, is available upon request from 
the commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or through any Field Office of the 
Department. The trade list user will 
find valuable additional information in 
the “World Trade in Commodities” re- 
port entitled “Recent Developments in 
the British Bicycle Industry.” This re- 
port, published in conjunction with the 
trade list, is also available through the 
Field Offices and in Washington, D. C. 











the water will be pumped up to distributing 
reservoirs. The call for bids covers only the 
equipment for the main and _ secondary 
purification plants. 

Bidders must quote c. i. f. Syrian or Leba- 
nese port, and agree to supervise transporta- 
tion of the equipment to the site, install it, 
place it in operation, and train Syrian tech- 
nicians in its operation. The Administration 
of the Aleppo Water Supply Service will bear 
customs duties, harbor dues, and transpor- 
tation costs from the port, and will furnish 
labor for the installation and operation. All 
quotations are to be in Syrian pounds. 

Complete specifications may be obtained 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Regional Office, 42 Broad- 
way, New York 4,N. Y. A limited number of 
copies are also available for examination at 
the Syrian Legation, 2215 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C., and the Syrian Con- 
sulate General, Empire State Building, Suite 
4203, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

Bids will be received by the Director of 
Irrigation and Water Power, Syrian Ministry 
of Public Works, Damascus, Syria, until April 
19, 1950. It is understood, however, that this 
deadline might be postponed for the benefit 
of firms seriously interested in the project, 
provided such firms give the Ministry suffi- 
cient advance notice. Accordingly, it is sug- 
gested that interested parties cable the 
Ministry requesting an extension of the 
bidding period. 


Netherlands Firm Invites 
U.S. Participation 


A Netherlands manufacturer, Electrotech- 
nische & Metaalwarenfabriek Rudolf Blik, 
N. V., wishes to interest an American firm in 
participating in the expansion of his plant 
for the manufacture of electrical household 
appliances. The firm at present produces 
electrical cooking apparatus, stoves, water 
boiling units, dish washers, and washing 
machines, but wishes to broaden its activities. 

Investment by a United States firm is 
desired in the form of machinery, know-how, 
technical experience, and supply of parts, 
rather tnan as liquid capital. The firm esti- 
mates that total United States participation 
required will range from 300,000 to 600,000 
guilders (about $80,000 to $160,000 in U. S. 
currency). 

One copy of a pamphlet (in Dutch) de- 
scribing the firm’s present business is avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Further details may be obtained from 
Electrotechnische & Metaalwarenfabriek Ru- 
dolf Blik, N. V., 38-44 Waldorpstraat, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 


Manufacturers Association of 


Israel Plans U. S. Office 


A group of Israel businessmen, represent- 
ing the Manufacturers Association of Israel, 
in Tel Aviv, are visiting the United States 
with a view to opening a branch office of 
the association in this country. The pro- 
posed office would serve as a guide to asso- 
ciation members who visit the United States 
by furnishing them with information as to 
most suitable sources of supply of equip- 
ment, raw materials, and other commodities 
which such visitors may wish to purchase. 
It is thought, also, that establishment of 
such an office would mutually benefit trade 
between the United States and Israel. 

Headed by Ed. I. S. Echtman, general man- 
ager of the association, the delegation in- 
cludes M. Rosen, of I. Rosen Textile Factory; 
A. Z. Macht, manager of the Palestine Indus- 
trial Bank, Ltd.; I. Trubowicz, owner and 
manager of ‘“TETHBETH”, Ltd. (oil and soap 
factory), all of Tel Aviv, and A. Klier, man- 
aging director of “ARGAMAN” Textile Dye 
Works, Ltd., of Bnei-Braq. 

The group will remain for a period of 2 
to 4 months, visiting New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
and Boston and may be contacted c/o Israel 
Consulate General 11 East Seventieth Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. 


U.S. Capital Sought for 
New Project in France 


Société d’Electricité de Guyenne et Gas- 
cogne, which owns and operates a hydroelec- 
tric power plant in Clairac, Lot-et-Garonne, 
France, wishes to interest an American firm 
in participating with capital, technical as- 
sistance, and equipment, in the establish- 
ment of a plant in the area. 

The firm is particularly desirous of setting 
up a plant for the manufacture of industrial 
or agricultural equipment and machinery. 
It states that any working agreement would 
be considered, but offers the following sug- 
gestions: (1) Establishment of a finishing 
mill at Clairac, to which the American par- 
ticipant would ship blank or unfinished 
pieces of machinery or equipment; (2) manu- 
facture of machinery or equipment in France 
under American patent. The French firm is 
prepared to invest a certain percentage of its 
own capital in the new project, and would 
provide administrative and working facilities. 

Société d’Electricité’s power plant has an 
annual capacity estimated at about 3,500,000 
kilowatts, which, it is stated, could be in- 
creased to 6,000,000 with additional equip- 
ment. In addition to these facilities, the 
firm owns pieces of land in the neighborhood 
of the plant and near railway tracks and 
highways. A photograph showing the loca- 
tion of the hydroelectric power plant in 
Clairac is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

For further information, interested parties 
should communicate with Roger Martin, 
Vice President, Société d’Electricité de 
Guyenne et Gascogne, Clairac, Lot-et- 
Garonne, France. 


Indian Firm Seeks U. S. 
Aid for New Factories 


American technical and financial coopera- 
tion is sought by the Indian firm of Khushi- 
ram Tarachand, Limited, in the establish- 
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ment of two manufacturing plants: One for 
the production of hinges, the other for the 
manufacture of water pipes. Terms and ex- 
tent of such cooperation are to be mutually 
negotiated and settled by the parties con- 
cerned. 

Khushiram Tarachand, Limited, states 
that it has a large and experienced staff 
of workers, and a spacious office and factory 
premises. Two associated companies are re- 
portedly already engaged in manufacturing 
wire netting and fabricated steel parts. 

Interested firms are invited to correspond 
with Khushiram Tarachand, Limited, Broach 
Street, Post Box No. 5052, Bombay, India. 





Investment in Banana 
Export Business Invited 


A Colombian firm—L. Horwitz (Maderas 


Colombianas)—wishes to contact an Ameri- 


can concern interested in participating in 


the establishment of a banana export busi- 
ness at Tumaco, Colombia. Connection with 


a shipping company operating motor vessels 
suitable for ocean transport of bananas is 


preferred. 


The Tumaco district reportedly produces a 


sizable quantity of export-quality bananas, 
and growers are anxious to export, but export 
activities have been hampered by lack of or- 
ganization and planning. Mr. Horwitz’s plan 
involves utilizing his present organization 


and experience in the area to contract for 
production of independent growers and to 


make supplementary plantings on land to be 
purchased and developed. He estimates that 
purchases from independent growers alone 


could reach 5,000 to 10,000 stems monthly 


within a 4- to 5-month period, provided a 
consistent purchasing program were estab- 
lished. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing in either English or Spanish to L. 
Horwitz (Maderas Colombianas), Apartado 
Aereo 1675, Cali, Colombia. 


Bombay To Purchase Power 
Turncock for Water System 


American manufacturers are invited by the 
Bombay Municipality to bid on the supply 
and delivery of a power turncock for operat- 
ing underground sluice valves in the city. 
Specifications may be obtained, on request, 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

The Bombay Water Department is report- 
edly considering mechanizing the operation 
of the city’s various sluice valves linked to 
the existing distribution system, and wishes 
at this time to purchase one turncock for 
experimental purposes. If satisfactory, addi- 
tional units would be purchased at a later 
date. 

Quotations should be sent direct to the 
Hydraulic Engineer, Bombay Municipality, 
Hornby Road, Bombay, India. 


U. S. Market Sought 


For Iraqi Tobacco 


The Iraqi Tobacco Monopoly Administra- 
tion wishes to ascertain the possibilities of 
marketing Iraqi tobacco in the United States, 
and has furnished the Department of Com- 
merce with samples of three grades, A, B, and 
C, stated to be suitable for export. These 
samples are available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Director General of the Tobacco 
Monopoly Administration, Baghdad, Iraq, 
invites communications from American firms 
and states that the Monopoly would be in- 
terested in knowing whether the quality of 
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the three samples is acceptable to the Amer- 
ican cigarette industry, the standard equiva- 
lent of the samples in the tobacco trade, 
and the estimated selling price based on 
existing market prices in the United States. 


Pile-Driving Equipment for 
Port of Chittagong 


Bids covering the supply and delivery of 
pile-driving equipment for the Port of Chit- 
tagong are invited by the Office of the Execu- 
tive Engineer, Government of East Bengal. 
Specifications are available, on request, from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested manufacturers should forward 
their quotations, c. i. f. Chittagong, with 
drawings, specifications, and statement as to 
delivery, direct to A. M. Ahmad, Executive 
Engineer, Eden Buildings, Dacca, Pakistan. 


Licensing Opportunities 





1. Switzerland—Jakob Gossweiler, Walli- 
sellenstrasse 8, Duebendorf-Ziirich, seeKs an 
American firm willing to manufacture under 
license, or purchase outright his patent for 
a combination accelerating and brake pedal 
for motor vehicles. This device is stated to 
eliminate the change from the accelerating 
pedal to the brake pedal, thus saving “ths 
to %oths decisive seconds of the reaction 
time. This is done by combining the brake 
and the accelerating pedal. By pressing the 
pedal the hydraulic brake is operated, where- 
as the acceleration and throttling are reached 
by a tipping movement on the pedal foot 
plate. The connection of pedal and carbure- 
tor is also hydraulically controlled, thus au- 
tomatically cutting off the fuel supply with 
absolute safety immediately after starting 
the brake effect. This device can, without 
expensive modifications, be made a part of 
every vehicle equipped with hydraulic brakes. 
Reportedly, this interesting development has 
been installed in a restricted number of cars 
in the Ziirich area, and personal observa- 
tions, made under abnormal traffic condi- 
tions, indicate successful experience. A 
complete explanation of the factors involved, 
a chart, and documents from Ziirich organi- 
zations interested in the invention are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


Import Opportunities 


2. Australia—Darvas & Co. Pty. Limited 
(export merchant), 35 Pitt Street, Sydney, 
offers to export any quantities of first-grade 
honey. 

3. Belgium—Henry Elaerts (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, exporter of chemi- 
cals), 38, Rue du Beguinage, Brussels, wishes 
to export crude naphthalene, hot pressed, 
78°—79° C. 

4. Belgium—René Leclercq (sales agent), 
48, Rue Emile Bouilliot, Brussels, wishes to 
export and seeks representative for all kinds 
of ladies’ blouses, according to order. Firm 
states no stocks are available for immediate 
shipment, but orders are quickly processed. 

5. Belgium—Union Chimique Belge, S. A. 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer of chemi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals), 61, Avenue 
Louise, Brussels, seeks importers or commis- 
sion agents for heavy chemicals and chemi- 
cal specialties. A brochure of listed products 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. Burma—vU Po Han & Co. (exporter, com- 
mission merchant and importer, broker and 
wholesaler), 102 Mogul Street, Rangoon, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 
class Burma teakwood furniture. such as 





round tables, desks, dressing tables and beq. 
steads. Illustrated leaflet will be furnisheg 
to interested firms, upon request, by Com. 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

7. Denmark—A/S H. Petersen, Tnder 
(manufacturer), 21 Kongevejen, Tynder, has 
available for export unlimited quantities of 
ammeters, made according to the most mod. 
ern principles. Firm states only the mogt 
durable and finest materials are used, anq 
each ammeter is carefully adjusted before 
leaving the factory, and there is full guaranty 
for constructional as well as functiong) 
faults. The face of the ammeter is black 
with white numbers; the case is black, of 
ice-glazed metal. Firm also seeks a repre. 
sentative in the United States. Firm has 
no previous experience in shipping to the 
United States and would appreciate receiy. 
ing any instructions that buyer might fing 
appropriate. 

8. England—Associated Exports Limited 
(export agent for Edward Sharp & Sons, Ltd, 
candy manufacturer), Norfolk House, Lau- 
rence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, London, 
E. C. 4, desires to export toffee and other 
confectionery products. Firm is interested 
in obtaining an agent in Puerto Rico. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 9, 1948.) 

9. England—Basford (Exporters) Co. Lim- 
ited (manufacturers and exporters), Broad 
Street Buildings, Liverpool Street, London, 
E. C. 3, desires to export “FAGAS” bicycles; 
fireclay sinks; domestic earthenware; bone 
china; hand sewing needles, safety pins and 
mild steel pins. Firm desires agents in Illi. 
nois, Louisiana, Wyoming, South Carolina, 
New Mexico, Texas, Missouri, Georgia, and 
Utah. Firm states it would supply free to 
agents its catalogs, illustrations, price lists, 
and if possible, samples, and would partici- 
pate in agents’ advertising to the extent of 
1 percent of the amount of their orders 
shipped and collected 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 6 and 13, 1948.) 

10. England—J. W. Biggs (export agent), 
193-197 Regent Street, London, W. 1, desires 
to export medium- and high-grade imitation 
jewelry and artificial stones 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 29, 1948.) 

11. England—Robert Cross & Co. (Reading) 
Ltd. (export concessionaires}, 115 London 
Road, Reading, Berks., desires to export 
enameled steel soil pipes, fittings, connec- 
tions, and rain-water goods. Firm states im- 
mediate delivery can be effected at prices 
ruling before the devaluation of the £ ster- 
ling. Catalog available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 4, 1949.) 

12. England—Fred & Warner Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 64 Weymouth Street, London, 1, 
desires to export knitted cotton belts for 
pajamas. Sample belt and price will be fur- 
nished on a loan basis by Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 16, 1949.) 

13. England—John V. Hindle & Son Ltd. 
(oversea distributors), 101 Wardour Street, 
London, W. 1, wishes to export and seeks 
agents in the United States for 16 mm. sound 
and silent films, and 35 mm. film strips 
(color or black and white) covering religious 
subjects and general entertainment. Four 
rolls of strip film (16 mm. sound) entitled 
“The Projected Bible” may be obtained on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 9, 1949.) 
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14. England—Lassman & Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 306 Kilburn Lane, London, W. 9, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for top- 
quality keyless padlocks, keyless cycle pad- 
locks, and new patent keyless lock-bolt door 
latch. Descriptive literature and price avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 26. BD. C. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 11, 1949.) 

15. England—Lines Bros. Ltd. (manufac- 
turers), Tri-ang Works, Morden Road, Mer- 
ten, London, S. W. 19, desires to export first - 
class toys, tricycles, juvenile cycles, fairy 
cycles, dolls and soft toys, model aircraft, 
mechanical and other toys. Illustrated cata- 
logs are available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 7, 1949.) 

16. England—Northey Rotary Compressors 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Alder Road, West- 
pourne, Bournemouth, Hants., wishes to ap- 
point agents for new rotary compressors and 
vacuum pumps, which have unlubricated 
compression chambers delivering “oil-free” 
air, uncontaminated in any way by lubri- 
cants. For food and chemical processing 
industries, or wherever “clean air’’ is used in 
industry. Catalog obtainable on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 13, 1949.) 

17. England—-Frank F Pershke, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Norfolk House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, offers to 
export and seeks agent for automatic and 
hand-fed printing machines, 250 machines 
available annually. Catalog and price list 
obtainable on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 11, 1949.) 

18. England—Premier Electric Heaters, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Keeley Street and St. 
Andrews Road, Birmingham 9, offers to ex- 
port fine-quality electric heating and cooking 
apparatus, such as electric irons, kettles, 
grills, toasters, coffee percolators, surgical- 
instrument sterilizers, urns, and spare parts 
for same. Firm also invites proposals cover- 
ing use of its patented parts for manufacture 
in the United States, where it is not prac- 
ticable for importers to take complete appli- 
ances. Illustrated literature is available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 13, 1949.) 

19. England—Randle & Smith Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), Rea Street 
South, Birmingham, Warwickshire, offers to 
supply all types of metal moulds for use in 
the chocolate making industry—Loesch, 
Gabel, Jensen plants; and hand-moulds for 
various fancy shapes, including Easter eggs 
and double figures. 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 14, 1949.) 

20. England—Raywarp Textile Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Alfred Street North, Nottingham, 
Notts., desires to export nylon and rayon 
knitted fabric piece goods, and hair nets in 
nylon and rayon. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 17, 1948.) 

21. England—Red Tower Lager Brewery 
Ltd. (manufacturer and exporter), The Royal 
Brewery, Moss Side, Manchester 15, wishes 
to export unlimited quantities of lager beer 
and special erport ale in cans or bottles. Al- 
coholic content 5.3 percent by volume, 4.2 
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percent by weight. Original gravity 1053, 
stability 18 months. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 3, 1949.) 

22. England—Smith, Major & Stevens, Ltd. 
(manufacturers), Greycoat Street, Westmin- 
ster, London, S. W. 1, wishes to export large 
quantities of high-quality door closers (floor 
door springs), hydraulic check and noncheck 
types. Illustrated catalog is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 21, 1949.) 

23. France—Maurice Duquesne _ (export 
merchant, wholesaler), 35 Rue Thiers, Tour- 
coing (Nord), wishes to export and seeks 
agents in New York and Boston for wool, 
combed, washed, and carbonized; and wool 
waste, worsted, laps, rings, yarn and brush. 

24. France—Fernand Martinais (handi- 
craft manufacturer), 16 Rue de Brizeux, 
Fougeres, Ille-et-Vilaine, offers to export 
leather belts for men and women, 700 belts 
available monthly. Sample belts and prices 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, ForEeEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 2, 1948.) 

25. India—Nath Brothers (manufacturer 
and exporter), Kashi House, Connaught 
Place, New Delhi, has available for export 
large quantities of hand-made screwpine 
purses, bags, and wallets; also, small plain 
and fancy carved tortoise-shell boxes. Pho- 
tographs of these products are available upon 
application to Indian firm. Price lists are 
obtainable on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. United 
States firms interested in price lists should 
specify, in correspondence addressed to the 
Department of Commerce, whether prices on 
screwpine articles or tortoise-shell boxes are 
desired. 

26. Italy—-Rondino S. A. (packer and ex- 
porter), Via Depretis 88, Naples, offers to ex- 
port peeled tomatoes, roasted peppers, and 
dried fruits to the United States. 

27. Japan—Asahi Trading Co. Limited (ex- 
porter and importer), Mitsubishi Naka 2- 
Bldg., 3-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyodaku, 
Tokyo, offers to export large quantities of 
woolen knitted gloves, artificial flowers, and 
all kinds of lacquer wares. 

28. Japan—Asaoka Bussan Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturers, exporters, importers), No. 7, 2- 
chome, Edobashi, Nihombashi Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export Christmas and sea- 
sonal decorations, Japanese art and handi- 
craft items, metallic goods, hardware, textile 
goods and yarns, foodstuffs, optical goods. 

29. Japan—Daito Trading Co., Ltd., P. O. 
Box Naka 95, Nagoya, is desirous of exporting 
canary birds to the United States. 

30. Japan—Fujii-Daimaru Department 
Store (exporter, importer), Central Post 
Office Box 110, Kyoto, is interested in export- 
ing artificial flowers. 

31. Japan—F. Kanematsu & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), P. O. Box 227, 119, 
Ito-machi, Ikutaku, Kobe, wishes to export 
Japanese brushes such as dye brushes, tooth 
brushes, nail and hair brushes. 

32. Japan—Y. Kodama & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturers, manufacturers’ agents and export- 
ers of machine and hand tools, general 
hardwares and metal wares), 26, Sonezaki 
Kami 1-chome, Kitahu, Osaka, wishes to 
export hand and machine tools and hard- 
ware. Illustrated catalog and price informa- 
tion available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Japan—G. Murakami Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), No. 3, 1-chome 


Shirotae-cho, Minami-ku, Yokohama, wishes 
to export textiles (cotton, wool, silk, rayon); 
celluloid articles including combs; and arti- 
ficial flowers. 

34. Japan—Nagano Agricultural Co-Op. 
(Nagano Prefectural Federation of Agricul- 
tural Co-operatives), Nagano, seeks United 
States markets for agar-agar, menthol, 
shiitake (mushrooms), ginseng (medicinal 
carrot), wicker goods, walnuts and walnut 
oil, tinned fruits, onions, ilis-ilis powder, 
garlic, chillies. 

35. Japan—Nakamatsu Trading Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 290, 4-chome 
Gamo-cho, Joto-ku, Osaka, wishes to export 
glasswares, such as stemware, tumblers, hur- 
ricane lanterns and lamps. 

36. Japan—Nichimen Jitsugyo Kabushiki 
Kaisha (Japan Cotton & General Trading 
Co.), 36, Sakaemachi, Otaru, Hokkaido, 
wishes to export Japanese beans such as 
Otenashi, Nagauzura, Chunagauzura, Kuro- 
daizu and red beans; marine and agricultu- 
ral products; forest products; canned goods; 
rubber rain shoes and boots. 

37. Japan—Nippon Kakki Seizo Kabushiki 
Kaisha (The Nippon Musical Instruments 
Mfg. Co., Ltd.), (manufacturer, exporter), 
No. 250 Nakazawa-cho, Hamamatsu, Shizu- 
oka-ken, offers to export furniture and 
woodworking articles such as_ telephone 
switchboards, radio cabinets, tables and 
chairs, sewing-machine tables; plywood; 
musical instruments such as pianos, reed 
organs, accordions, harmonicas, and guitars. 

38. Japan—Ohmi Silk & Cotton Net Mfg. 
Co. (manufacturers and exporters), Mai- 
bara, Shiga-Ken, offers to export all kinds of 
cotton fishing nets of the highest quality. 

39. Japan—Okuwa & Co., Ltd. (importers, 
exporters), 23, 2-chome, Funakoshi-cho 
(P. O. Box Higashi No. 81), Higash-ku, Osaka, 
wishes to export cultured and imitation pearl 
necklaces, and woolen carpets. 

40. Japan—Overseas Trading Co., P. O. Box 
18, Ushigome, Tokyo, offers to export china- 
ware, iron oxide ore for radio transformers, 
electrolytic iron, dental burrs, toy tele- 
scopes and microscopes, silk goods, track 
shoes, cameras, porcelainware, electrical fiz- 
tures, musical instruments including har- 
monicas. 

41. Japan—Sanshin Trading Co., Ltd. 
(general exporters, importers and manufac- 
turers’ agents), 10, Shiba Nishikubo, Ake- 
fune-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export 
cotton lace tablecloths, Dobby tablecloths 
and napkins, artificial flowers, binoculars, 
cameras, microscopes, sewing machines, clin- 
ical thermometers, Japanese wood-block 
prints, and grass cloth wallpaper. 

42. Japan—Sekiya & Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turers and _ exporters), 19, Suehirocho 
2-chome (P. O. Box Naka No. 39), Nakaku, 
Nagoya, wishes to export all kinds of woolen, 
cotton and silk tertiles; porcelain and 
earthenwares; agricultural and marine prod- 
ucts; sewing machines and electric fans; and 
sundry goods. 

43. Japan—Shisedo Painter’s Colors Indus- 
try Co. Ltd. (Shiseido Enogu-Kogyo Co. Ltd.), 
(manufacturer), No. 3-5, 7-chome, Ginza- 
Nishi, Chuo-Ward, Tokyo, offers to export 
artists’ materials such as crayon, water color 
and easel paint (tempera). 

44. Japan—Teraoka & Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer and exporter), P. O. Box No. 173, YoKo- 
hama, desires to export silk and rayon piece 
goods, silk scarfs and handkerchiefs, drawn- 
work table cloths and bridge sets. Corre- 
spondence to be addressed to K. Kosaka. 

45. Japan—Tokyo Juki Industrial Co., Ltd., 
781 Tsunohazu 1-chome, Shinjuku, Tokyo, 
desires to export the “JUKI”’ brand household 
sewing machines, Model HA-1. Available 
types: treadle, hand-operated, electric-driven 
types, or head only. 





46. Japan—Yamato Textile Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters and importers of raw silk, thrown 
silk, waste silk and textiles), P. O. Box No. 81, 
Yokohama, wishes to export raw silk, doupion 
silk, thrown silk, waste silk, tussah, spun 
silk, habutae, crepe, satin, pongee, shioze, 
Fuji silk and other silk fabrics. Also, rayon, 
staple, cotton and woolen yarns and fabrics. 

47. Japan—Yoshimatsu Trading Co., Ltd. 
(exporter and importers of general merchan- 
dise), No. 25, Gokodori 8-chome, Fukiaiku, 
Kobe, desires to export bamboo wares, fishing 
tackles, and Christmas ornaments. 

48. Korea—Samsung Moolsan Co. (export- 
ers and importers), 83 2Ka Chong-Ro, Seoul, 
offers to export Korean agar-agar. 

49. Netherlands—Hugenholtz & Holgrave 
(indent agent), Sijzenlaan 34, The Hague, 
seeks United States markets for Dutch salted 
herrings, smoked herrings and Dutch cheese. 

50. Philippines—S. M. Galang (importer, 
retailer, agent), 1834 Felix Huertas, Manila, 
offers to sell fusel oil. 

51. Scotland—Tullos Ltd. (manufacturer), 
Aberdeen, offers to export automotive trailers 
and agricultural machinery. Catalog is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 3, 1949.) 

52. Sweden—Ardo Svenska Forsaljnings AB. 
(manufacturer), Chapmansgatan 3, Stock- 
holm, offers to export two-burner kerosene 
pressure cooking ranges. Reportedly, the 
range is of a new patented design with sev- 
eral automatic features. It is claimed to be 
more economical and gives greater heat. 
The stove has been tested in Sweden by the 
Swedish Board of Inventors. Firm is also in- 
terested in arranging with an American firm 
for the manufacture of the range in the 
United States. Further information and il- 
lustrated literature is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

53. Sweden—AB. Fabriken Orion (manu- 
facturer), Lindesberg, offers on an outright 
sale basis the following commodities: hand- 
operated tire pumps and parts for automo- 
biles and motorcycles, 50,000 annually; 
bicycle supports or stands, 250,000 units an- 
nually; football, basketball, and other ball 
pumps, 100,000 annually; pneumaticdally- 
operated tools, vises and clamps, $25,000 value 
per year; oil cans with flexible spouts, 25,000 
units annually; high-pressure lubricating 
guns, 100,000 units per year or more, depend- 
ing on type desired. Illustrated leaflets are 
available on the above commodities, on a 
loan basis, from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25,D.C. Interested firms should 
specify leaflets desired in correspondence ad- 
dressed to the Department of Commerce. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

54. Sweden—A. Reinius Co. AB. (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and agent), Regeringsgatan 
56, Stockholm, offers on an outright sale 
basis unlimited quantities of wire rope 
clamps (clips). Sample clamp, descriptive 
pamphlet and export price list are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

55. Thailand—Sim Thai Phanich (export 
merchant, wholesaler), 837 Silom Road, Bang- 
kok, wishes to export and seeks representa- 
tive for teak and other Thai lumber, first- 
class European quality and intermediate 
quality. Potential United States buyers 
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should state quality desired and give full de- 
tails in placing orders. 


Export Opportunities 


56. Belgium—Lavigne Pierre (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler and sales agent), 80, Rue 
Vanderkindere, Brussels, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for electric household equipment 
and automobile radios. 

57. CoLomBIA — Reencauchadora Interna- 
cional (Jimenez G. Racca Cia.), (tire re- 
treaders and recappers), Armenia, Caldas, 
seeks purchase quotations for camel back 
rubber and vulcanizing materials of a qual- 
ity suitable for retreading and recapping 
tires. 

58. Colombia—Fernando Terrassa (lumber 
wholesaler, manufacturer’s representative), 
Carrera 8a, No. 36-55, Cali, is interested in 
purchasing a telescope for astronomical and 
terrestial observation and spotting; also, 
powerful binoculars. Interested firms should 
furnish catalogs with price information. 

59. France—Albert Dick, Manufacture de 
Caoutchouc et Amiante (manufacturer, im- 
porter, retailer), 66, Avenue des Vosges, 
Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), seeks purchase quo- 
tations for insulating vulcanized fiber plates, 
red or gray. Size: 1 meter wide, 1 meter 
long, 35 mm. thick. Also, insulating vulcan- 
ized fiber sticks, red or gray. Size: 1 meter 
long, 55 mm. diameter. End use: insulating 
material for electrical industries. 

60. France—Etablissements Tekin & Cie. 
(importer, wholesaler, exporter, manufac- 
turer of pipes), 22, Rue René-Boulanger, 
Paris (Xe), wishes to contact exporters of 
briar pipes. 

61. French West Africa—Paul Matter (im- 
porting distributor), 8 Avenue de la Répub- 
lique, Dakar, Sénégal, seeks purchase quota- 
tions and agency for plywood and hardwood. 

62. Germany—Ernst-Horst Lattreuter 
(manufacturer’s agent), 18 Schwachhauser 
Ring, Bremen, wishes purchase quotations 
for cotton yarns and cotton and woolen tez- 
tiles for clothing. 

63. Hong Kong—The Mee Tak Company 
(importers, exporters, factories’ agent), 29, 
Jervois Street, seeks purchase quotations for 
brass locks for bags and suitcases. 

64. India—Menghraj and Sons (India) 
(importer and wholesaler of electrical and 
plastic goods, stationery, crown corks, bicycle 
and automobile parts), Alice Building, 2nd 
floor, 339 Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, is in- 
terested in quotations for the supply of com- 
plete machinery and equipment for the man- 
ufacture of drinking straws and crown corks 
for soda-water bottles. The machinery for 
drinking straws should have a capacity of 
170,000 straws in an 8-hour working day, 
and should consist of a straw-making ma- 
chine, cutting, trimming machine and paraf- 
fin machine. The crown cork manufacturing 
machine should have a capacity of 35,000 
corks per hour. 

The firm also desire to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of obtaining financial participation 
of interested United States firms. 

65. Ireland—Cassidy & Co. Limited (manu- 
facturers) , 53-57 South Great George's Street, 
Dublin, seeks quotations for initial order of 
5,000 yards of knitted (mesh) nylon piece 
goods suitable for the manufacture of ladies’ 
underwear. A sample of the type of fabric 
desired by firm may be obtained on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

66. Ireland—Kilkenny Products, Limited 
(manufacturers of cast aluminum holloware), 
Hebron Road, Kilkenny, is interested in ob- 
taining quotations for aluminum ingot, sim- 
ilar to the British 424. Specifications: DTD 
424 containing 2.5 percent copper; 5.5 percent 
silicon and 0.5 percent manganese. Quantity: 
approximately 300 long tons. 





67. Italy—Libreria del Mezzogiorno (sales 
agent and/or commission merchant), 168 Vig 
S. Pietro, Adrano, Province of Catania, wishes 
purchase quotations and agencies for best. 
quality stationers’ and office supplies (mis. 
cellaneous) ; fine wearing apparel; and con. 
fectionery. 

68. Japan—The Goyo Boeki Kaisha, Ltq. 
(Inter-Ocean Trading Co., Ltd.), No. 55, 9. 
chome Kawaramachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
wishes quotations for used hessian bags or 
gunny bags. 

69. Japan—The Japan Knitgoods Trading 
Co., Ltd. (exporters and manufacturers of 
knitgoods), 10, Tachibana-cho (P. O. Box 
No. 87), Nihonbashi, Tokyo, seeks quotations 
for knitting and sewing machines. 

70. Japan—Overseas Trading Co., P. O. Box 
18, Ushigome, Tokyo, wishes to contact firms 
interested in exporting clothing. 

71. Japan—Shinwa Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer and exporter of textiles), P. O. Box 139, 
Osaka, seeKs quotations for raw cotton, 

72. Japan—Yowa Trading Co., Ltd., Yone- 
yama Building, 3rd floor, 3-17, Ryogoku, Ni- 
honbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeks quotations 
for Chilean nitrate of soda. 

73. Netherlands—N. V. Technisch Verkoop- 
bureau “MARIA” (importing distributor, 
manufacturer of vending machines), Kon- 
ingsweg 2A, Utrecht, wishes quotations for 
mechanical units for vending machines for 
carbonated beverages. Firm wishes units for 
assembly of the complete machines in the 
Netherlands. It may also wish to buy manu- 
facturing rights from United States manu 
facturers. 

74. Netherlands—N. V. Handels- en Inge- 
nieursbureau W. B. van den Berg (importing 
distributor), 240 Fruitweg, The Hague, seeks 
purchase quotations for industrial control 
equipment for Class I and IJ hazardous loca- 
tions; 10 to 150 Ampere, AC, 3 phase, 50 
cycles, 220/380 volts. Firm states that above 
product is required by industry, and it is 
believed that import license will be granted. 

75. Norway—Norsk Aktieselskap Alfa-Laval 
(importing distributor), 86 Waldemar 
Thranesgate, Oslo, is interested in obtaining 
purchase quotations and sole representation 
from United States manufacturers of the 
following equipment: milking machines, 
electric powered, capable of milking 15 to 20 
cattle. Firm estimates that, at such time as 
import licenses may be granted, approxi- 
mately 200 such machines may be ordered. 
Also, cream separators, hand-operated, with 
capacity of from 100 to 400 liters, to be used 
on Norwegian farms. Approximately 500 
separators may be ordered at such time as 
import licenses may be granted. 

76. Philippines—E. K. Garis, 2 Antipolo 
Street, Rizal City, is in the market for suit- 
able salt-refining equipment, particularly 
adaptable to the refining of the type of crude 
salt found in the Philippines. The produc- 
tion contemplated is 25 tons per day of re- 
fined table and industrial salts. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Agency Opportunities 


77. Belgium—Coucke Pére et Fils (im- 
porter, wholesaler, and sales agent), 203, Rue 
Belliard, Brussels, seeks agency for plastic 
machinery and bag-making machinery. 

78. Cyprus—Kapa Agency (commission 
merchant), P. O. Box 77, Famagusta, desires 
agency for electrical goods, textiles, agricul- 
tural implements, motor cars, leathers, and 
novelties. 

79. Italy—Allemand & Corsi s. r. 1. (im- 
porter and wholesaler of dental supplies), 
Via Malta 4A-6, Genova, seeks agency for 
dental and medical supplies, also surgical 
equipment. 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH AUSTRIA 


A trade and payments agreement between 
Argentina and Austria was signed in Buenos 
Aires on January 8, 1950, for a 1-year period, 
providing for a trade volume of $15,000,000 
each way, according to the information bul- 
letin of the Austrian Consulate General in 
New York, dated February 18. 

Besides stipulated import and _ export 
quotas, enlarged trade in commodities not 
included in these lists has been provided for 
and licenses for such goods are to be granted 
liberally by both countries. 

Argentina is to supply Austria with meat, 
fats, oil, fodder, hides, and sheep's wool, in 
exchange for Austrian iron, high-grade steel, 
lumber, cellulose and paper, machines, elec- 
trical supplies, and other finished goods. 

The trade and payments agreement will 
operate through a dollar clearing account. 
The rate of exchange is to be determined by 
the Austrian National Bank. 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT OF THE EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
CONCLUDED WITH NORWAY 


An agreement on the exchange of goods be- 
tween Austria and Norway was concluded in 
Vienna on January 19, 1950, for the calendar 
year which began January 1, 1950, according 
to the Austrian Chamber of Commerce pub- 
lication Internationale Wirtschaft, of Janu- 
ary 28. It was agreed that compensation 
transactions between both countries will not 
take place any more. Both countries agreed 
however, to grant additional deliveries. 

Liberalized lists of goods to be exchanged 
under this trade agreement, for which no 
quotas are required, have been set up for 
the export and import transactions between 
the trading partners. Austrian exports 
which are to enjoy liberalized treatment in 
Norway include among other items, certain 
iron and steel products including automobile 
parts, tools, tungsten and molybdenum wire, 
radio parts, water turbines, welding appara- 
tus, transformers, electromotors, various 
yarns, and specified paper and cardboard. 

Quotas are set forth, however, for commod- 
ities which are not included in the liberalized 
lists or in which either country has a special 
interest. Such Austrian exports to Norway 
include among other goods, oak veneer, 
hemp yarn, fabrics of wool, cotton, and rayon, 
felts, knitted goods, hats, magnesite, glass- 
ware, and rolling-mill products, iron and 
steel products, various machinery and 
apparatus. 
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Norwegian exports to Austria are to include 
principally fish products, margarine, auxil- 
iaries for the textile and tanning industry, 
and various chemicals. 


Bolivia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated February 27, 1950) 


In two decrees issued February 26, the 
Bolivian Government took a long step toward 
devaluation and revamping of the exchange- 
control system. The rate of 42 bolivianos to 
the dollar remains the official parity of the 
boliviano, and will be used for expenditures 
of the Government and for imports of seven 
basic foodstuffs—wheat, wheat flour, sugar, 
rice, milk, fats, and beef cattle—which ac- 
count for roughly one-fourth by value of 
Bolivia's total imports. 

For exports, however, this rate ceases to 
have any practicel importance. Tin pro- 
ducers will be paid at a new rate of 60 
bolivianos to the dollar for their compulsory 
sales of foreign exchange—a measure de- 
signed to enable them to continue produc- 
ing despite the recent drops in the tin price. 
It is not yet clear what rate or rates will 
be used for producers of other minerals. 
Prior to the new decrees these producers 
were being paid mostly at the differential 
(56) and free-market rates. The 56 rate ap- 
parently has been abolished. 

The new 60 rate (called the “commercial” 
rate) will be used for imports of primary 
necessity other than the foodstuffs already 
mentioned and for such expenses as those 
of utility and transportation companies, mu- 
nicipalities, autonomous Government agen- 
cies, and sick persons and students. The 
free-market rate, reduced from 115 to 100 
bolivianos to the dollar, is to be used for 
imports of semiessential items (and pre- 
sumably also for certain payments to ex- 
porters of minor minerals). Imports of 
luxury articles are prohibited, and the so- 
called divisas propias can no longer be used 
for imports. 

The alterations in the exchange system 
were made with the advice and consent of 
the International Monetary Fund. 

The new schedule showing in detail what 
imports are to be made and at what rates 
has not yet been released, but it presumably 
will be so constructed as to allow the sub- 
sidization of the foodstuffs imported at the 
42 rate to be compensated for by sales of 100 
of exchange bought at the 60 rates. It is 
understood that the Government also plans 
to adopt a system of quotas for specific items, 
to replace the old system of allotting ex- 
change in proportion to importers’ capital, 
and allowing them a measure of choice in 
the items they would buy with this exchange. 
This measure, and the revision of the sched- 





ule of imports at the various rates, including 
the prohibition of luxury imports, will alter 
somewhat the previous pattern of United 
States export trade with Bolivia. Items 
which will be prohibited include passenger 
automobiles, liquors, and fine watches. 

The modifications in the exchange sys- 
tem are Officially described as transitional, 
looking toward the adoption of a single ex- 
change rate. The latter step cannot be 
taken, the Government states, until there 
has been a further basic reorganizing of the 
economy, involving the attainment of self- 
sufficiency in certain products now imported, 
increases in production of export items, and 
reform of the fiscal system. A commission 
has been appointed to study this program, 
and it is understood that a United Nations 
mission will be sent to Bolivia to give tech- 
nical assistance. 

Although the blow of this partial devalua- 
tion was softened, particularly for the labor- 
ing class, by the retention of the exchange 
subsidy for the most important foodstuffs, 
the measure is inflationary, considering that 
roughly 65 percent of Bolivia’s imports in 
1948 and 1949 were made at the 42 rate, 
whereas only 25 to 30 percent will now be 
brought in at that rate. By lowering the 
free-market rate and by certain other meas- 
ures either proposed or already taken, the 
Government hopes to protect purchasing 
power, but it is believed that the principal 
determinant of the extent of additional in- 
flation will be the success of the Government 
in balancing its budget this year. 

In this connection mention must be made 
of two other recent measures: The Govern- 
ment borrowed 400,000,000 bolivianos as an 
advance on 1950 revenues, an amount which 
would appear to be in excess of the limit of 
20 percent of anticipated revenues which has 
been set for such advances; and a recent 
decree established the limit on acceptance 
of public deposits by commercial banks dur- 
ing 1950 at seven times capital and reserves, 
whereas formerly it was four times capital 
and reserves. 

The national budget, the foreign-exchange 
budget, the new nomenclature of imports, 
and, to a considerable extent, the issuance of 
exchange to importers have all been held up 
pending the decision on exchange rates, but 
now that this decision has been taken, early 
action on these matters can be expected. 
Estimates are that the official foreign-ex- 
change budget may be as low as $40,000,000 
this year, as compared with almost $70,- 
000,000 last year. 

Commercial activity has been curtailed by 
the prevailing uncertainty. Business is 
likely to be considerably reduced in 1950, and 
many small importers may be forced out. 

The Bolivian Development Corporation has 
signed a contract with an American firm 
which will serve as consulting engineers in 
the completion of the Cochabamba-Santa 
Cruz highway. A contract for the actual 
construction work may be awarded (on the 
basis of bids) by the end of March. 
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Minor reductions in employment in mining 


and other industries continued, during 
February. Labor was quiescent, but there 
were indications of unrest. 

Only 1,021 metric tons of tin were exported 
in January, all to the United States. 
Bolivia’s largest producer made no January 
shipments, ostensibly because it was engaged 
in price negotiations with English smelters. 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated February 17, 1950) 


Business was seasonally quiet between mid- 
January and mid-February, with a large num- 
ber of offices closed to grant annual vaca- 
tions to employees and with normal retail 
buying dull because of spendings for Carnival 
festivities beginning February 18. 

Although administrative difficulties con- 
tinued to hamper liquidation of the backlog 
of commercial obligations awaiting exchange 
cover, the month of January witnessed a 
further reduction of remittance delays. By 
the end of the first week in February, the 
delay in preferential category was less than 
3 months and in first category only slightly 
more than 3 months. Local authorities are 
reported to have stated that sufficient ex- 
change is available to liquidate the backlog in 
preferential and first categories by March 
1950. There is no indication, however, that 
remittance delays in fourth category will not 
continue for several months longer. 

During January, a total of 200,000,000 
cruzeiros was retired from circulation of the 
1,200,000,000 cruzeiros issued during Decem- 
ber through the Rediscount Bureau of the 
Bank of Brazil. 

President Dutra on January 13, approved 
a request of the Cia. Siderurgica Nacional 
(the steel plant at Volta Redonda) for a 
Federal Government guaranty of a new loan 
to be contracted with the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. 

The Bank of Brazil on February 13 issued 
instruction No. 44 regulating payments to 
shipping companies for freight services. The 
new regulation provides that all freight 
charges for shipments to Brazil must be paid 
in cruzeiros, beginning March 1, 1950. Freight 
payments on shipments from the United 
States to Brazil have heretofore been prepaid 
in dollars in the United States. After March 
1, conversion of cruzeiro funds received by the 
shipping companies in payment of freight 
charges will be permitted for remittance only 
in the currency of the flag of the respective 
vessel or in the currency specified in agree- 
ments between Brazil and the Government 
whose flag the respective vessel flies. 

VARIG, air line of Rio Grande do Sul, on 
February 1 inaugurated a regular schedule of 
three direct flights per week between Porto 
Alegre and Rio de Janeiro. 

Weather conditions in central Brazil during 
January were characterized by abundant rain- 
fall. As a result of increased plantings and 
favorable weather during December and Jan- 
uary, prospects for most field crops are ex- 
cellent. The 1950 crops of rice, corn, and cot- 
ton are expected to be substantially larger 
than those of 1949. A small surplus of corn 
for export from central Brazil is now consid- 
ered a possibility. The price of corn has 
fallen off about 15 percent since the begin- 
ning of the year, but it is believed that some 
further decrease will be necessary before 
Brazilian corn will be of interest to foreign 
buyers. The present wholesale price in the 
city of Sao Paulo is equivalent to about $1.75 
per bushel at the official rate of exchange. 

The State Secretariat of Agriculture has 
recently estimated the 1950 Sao Paulo coffee 
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harvest at 6,647,236 bags. This estimate is 
about 1,000,000 bags smaller than the pre- 
vious unofficial estimate. However, the 
Secretariat’s estimate is in reasonable agree- 
ment with private surveys made by the coffee 
trade during January, and it is now the 
prevailing opinion that the Sao Paulo crop 
will not provide more than 7,000,000 bags for 
shipment to port. Export volume in Jan- 
uary was the lowest in nearly 214 years, and 
trading was on a reduced scale. Holders of 
coffee seem convinced of the soundness of 
present price levels and have shown no 
tendency to offer coffee at lower prices. 
Good reports concerning the oncoming cof- 
fee crop in States other than Sao Paulo con- 
tinue to be received. It is considered likely 
that the total Brazilian crop will produce 
14,000,000 to 15,000,000 bags for shipment to 
port. ; 

The slaughter season for cattle in Rio 
Grande do Sul was opened officially on Feb- 
ruary 1. The number of cattle to be slaugh- 
tered by the export packers has been set at 
110,000 to 112,000 head, which will represent 
a heavy reduction from the 213,000 killed 
last year. As stocks of xarque (dried beef) 
are nearly exhausted, the slaughter quota 
for xarque has been set at 324,000 animals, 
an increase of about 50 percent over 1949. 

Estimates of the 1949-50 cacao crop con- 
tinue to be increased. Production is now 
estimated at 2,500,000 to 2,550,000 bags of 60 
kilograms. Sales of cacao have been very 
small since January 12, but it is expected 
that purchases by domestic processors will 
substantially reduce the small stocks on 
hand. 

Brazil nuts of the 1949-50 crop, gathering 
of which was due to begin in November 1949, 
have only just begun to reach the main 
Amazon export centers. The crop is esti- 
mated at 19,200 tons, which is about 40 per- 
cent less than the previous one. The de- 
crease is due to the lack of foreign buying 
demand and the consequent decreased in- 
terest in collecting the nuts. The rosewood- 
oil industry in the Amazon Valley, how- 
ever, is reported to be reviving actively under 
the stimulation of demand shown by United 
States and European importers. 

Labor relations were relatively calm, al- 
though one potentially serious threat arose 
when employees of the Central do Brazil rail- 
way went on strike because of nonpayment 
of the Christmas bonus. Rail service in 
parts of the State of Minas Gerais was inter- 
rupted for several days, but other divisions 
of the road were not affected. Several dis- 
putes involving wage demands were taken to 
the Labor Courts but work stoppages did 
not occur in connection with them. Con- 
gress, which reconvened on January 15, did 
not enact any legislation of major signifi- 
cance to labor, although bills instituting 
profit sharing and regulating syndical organ- 
ization were debated in the Senate. A series 
of round-table discussions participated in 
by the country’s leading industrialists con- 
demned the bills now under consideration; 
the profit-sharing bill, particularly, is highly 
controversial. Immigration policies re- 
mained unchanged, with no steps taken to- 
ward an immediate renewal of mass immi- 
gration. Early in January the Brazilian ship 
Duque de Carias arrived with nearly 1,000 
German technicians and about 100 Dutch 
farmers. 


Exchange and Finance 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT UNDER BRAZIL- 
PORTUGAL COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT 


The Banking Superintendency of the Bank 
of Brazil, on January 11, issued circular letter 
No. 198 addressed to banks and banking 
houses, establishing the conditions of pay- 
ment with respect to the exchange of com- 





mercial products between Brazil and Portu. 
gal, states a dispatch from the United States 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. The Bragij. 
Portugal Commercial Agreement, signed op 
November 9, 1949, which was announced jy 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 12, 
provided that the Bank of Brazil and the 
Bank of Portugal should determine among 
themselves the conditions of payment fo, 
commercial exchanges which might be ef. 
fected under the agreement. 

Trading between the two countries unde; 
the agreement is to be transacted in “dollars 
on Portugal,”’ and operations are to be liqui- 
dated through a “Portuguese-Brazilian Agree. 
ment Account” opened in the Bank of Bragij 
in the name of the Bank of Portugal, and by 
the latter in the name of the Bank of Bragjj 
The exchange rates for dollars on Portugal 
are to be the same as those in effect for 
dollars on New York. 


REGULATIONS REQUIRING PAYMENT oF 
FREIGHT IN CRUZEIROS 


The Banking Superintendency of the Bank 
of Brazil on February 13 issued instruction 
No. 44 regulating the payment of import 
freight charges, an English translation of 
which was transmitted by telegram from the 
United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

The new regulations provide that, effective 
March. 1, exchange coverage for the transfer 
of freight charges will be granted only if 
their payment has been originally effected in 
Brazil, in cruzeiros. Except in special cases, 
where prior authorization has been granted, 
hard-currency-exchange coverage will not be 
granted for freight charges on merchandise 
transported to Brazil by vessels sailing under 
the flag of a country other than the country 
of origin of the referred-to merchandise, 
With this exception, the conversion of freight 
charges received in cruzeiros will be effected, 
within existing exchange availabilities, in the 
currency which, in accordance with existing 
agreements and exchange rulings, is the cur- 
rency stipulated for payments to the country 
under whose flag the transporting vesse] 
sailed. The Bank of Brazil will grant prefer- 
ential treatment for these transfers, in ac- 
cordance with the regulations issued jointly 
with instruction No. 44. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS PERMITTED IM- 
PORTATION IN BULK FOR REPACKAGING 
LOCALLY 


Bulk importations of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts for repacking in national laboratories 
are permitted by the Brazilian National 
Fiscalization Service for Medicine whenever 
the foreign manufacturing laboratory has a 
subsidiary in Brazil or is workng on a con- 
tract basis with a national laboratory duly 
authorized by the above-mentioned service, 
according to decree No. 27,768, published and 
effective February 8, 1950, and transmitted 
in a report of February 17 by the United 
States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. The de- 
cree retains in force the provision that im- 
ported pharmaceutical products manufac- 
tured abroad may be offered for sale only in 
the original packing. 

The above decree thus modifies decree No. 
20,397 of January 14, 1946. 


MAKES AND ‘TYPES OF AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY EXEMPT FROM IMPORT 
LICENSE 


Agricultural machinery, to be exempt from 
the Brazilian import-license system, must be 
of makes and types tested and approved by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and shown on 4 
list published in the Brazilian Diario Oficial 
of January 26, 1950. The list does not in- 
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clude agricultural tools such as shovels, hoes, 
manual, or rakes. A list has been sent to 
each Field Office of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, containing the approved makes 
and types of agricultural machinery manu- 
factured in its jurisdiction. 


AmERICAN AGRICULTURAL JEEPS TO BE 
CONSIDERED IN BARTER TRANSACTIONS 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil advised the trade by notice 
No. 169, issued February 14, 1950, that it 
would consider barter proposals for new 
agricultural jeeps to be imported from the 
United States in exchange for caroa, Brazil 
nuts, carnauba wax, yerba mate, tobacco, 
lumber (except aguano or mogno and pine 
logs), and sisal or agave, states a report of 
February 16, 1950, from the United States 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. The jeeps must 
be equipped with draw bar, rear pulley, pulley, 
speed regulator, and front counter weight. 

The barter proposals will be examined only 
if presented by direct distributors and up to 
the quotas that had been granted them dur- 
ing the first half of 1949. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


EsTIMATED CAPITAL EXPENDITURES IN 1950 


Private and public investment in Canada 
is expected to reach a new record high of 
$3,587,000,000 (Canadian currency) during 
1950, according to preliminary estimates 
made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
This is an increase of $162,000,000, or 434 per- 
cent over 1949. 

Increases will probably occur in invest- 
ments in utilities, following the pattern of 
the postwar years, particularly as large ex- 
penditures have been budgeted for petroleum 
pipe-line construction and projected expan- 
sion of hydroelectric facilities. Trade, 
finance, and commercial services will also 
show slight increases. Under the provision 
of the National Housing Act amendments, 
passed at the last session of Parliament, 
housing expenditures are expected to be 
maintained at the same level of 1949, and 
institutional construction, especially of hos- 
pitals, probably will expand. Investments in 
manufacturing will continue to decline, and 
the outlay for primary industries and con- 
struction (aside from housing and institu- 
tion) will also contract. 

Although the recent rise in unemployment 
has developed pressures for expansion of pub- 
lic works, the Government has taken the 
position that no large-scale authorizations, 
beyond those already planned or projected, 
are necessary or advisable at this time. It is 
significant, however, that direct Government 
spending for public works has been gradu- 
ally enlarged over the past few years, par- 
ticularly since 1948, to compensate for 
anticipated declines in private investment in 
primary industries and for plant, equipment, 
and construction, which, however, have not 
materialized. Illustrative of this trend, di- 
rect governmental capital expenditures rose 
from $392,000,000 in 1948 to $464,000,000 in 
1949; they are estimated at $553,000,000 for 
1950. The total amount of Government ex- 
penditures (Dominion, provincial, and mu- 
nicipal) directly and indirectly for public 
works, utilities, housing, institutional con- 
struction, and the like, is not available, but 
it has been estimated at about $1,110,000,000 
for the current year, about $180,000,000 more 
than in 1949 and comprising about one-third 
of the anticipated capital outlay for the year. 

Following is a table showing capital ex- 
penditures for the calendar years 1946 to 
1949, and forecast for 1950. 
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Canada’s Capital Expenditures 


{In millions of Canadian dollars] 
Type of investment | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950! 


Primary industries | 
and construction in- 


dustry | 229 395 | 529} 575 536 
Manufacturing --- | 321 | 539] 579] 522 406 
Utilities 239 | 379 551 642 703 
Trade, finance and | | | 

commercial services 164 203 | 281 258 291 
Institutions 54 80) 137 187 232 
Housing 412 533 682 777 776 
Direct Government 194 590 392 464 553 

Total 1,613 |2,419 (3,151 |3, 425 | 3, 587 


‘Total capital expendi- 
ture as a percentage 
of gross national 
product 14 18 20 21 
Total capital expendi- 
ture in constant 
(1939) dollars 1,067 1,407 |1, 589 |1,642 | 1,707 


ty 


tr 


1 Forecast. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in its 
report on capital expenditures commented as 
follows: “Backlogs are still large in some 
important fields, including housing, utilities, 
and institutions. In addition, expansion in 
service facilities tends to lag behind growth 
in the economy as a whole. Also, a number 
of governmental expenditures have been 
postponed because of private demand for 
labor and materials. These influences sus- 
taining investment activity are supplemented 
by strong underlying expansionary forces 
related to the extensive resource develop- 
ments now in prospect. The net effect has 
been a continuous upward movement in 
over-all capital outlays which promise in 
1950 to exceed the record levels achieved 
in 1949.” 

|For 1949 expenditure forecast, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 8, 1949.] 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES FOR 
1950-51 


Anticipated expenditures of the Canadian 
Government for the fiscal year beginning 
April 1, 1950, total $2,308,831,600, according 
to preliminary estimates tabled in the House 
of Commons on February 24 by the Minister 
of Finance. This amount is about $27,000,000 
less than the $2,335,000,000 outlay forecast 
for the present fiscal year, but it was indi- 
cated that supplementary estimates to be 
brought in later would probably bring the 
total above the expenditures for the current 
fiscal period. These supplemental estimates 
will cover customary deficits of the publicly 
owned Canadian National Railways and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, as well as other com- 
mitments which may subsequently develop. 

The largest group of expenditures in the 
new estimates is $455,253,570, for health and 
welfare. This represents an increase of $44,- 
500,000 occasioned by changes made last year 
to the Family Allowances and Old Age Pen- 
sions Acts, and the full extension of these 
legislative provisions to Newfoundland. 

Defense expenditures, the next largest, are 
estimated at $425,000,000, an increase of $42,- 
000,000 over the current year. This will pro- 
vide for $96,895,000 for the Navy, up by $12,- 
831,000 over the current year; $143,000,000 
for the Army, a decline of $4,707,000; and 
$194,350,000 for the Air Force, an increase of 
$20,224,000. Commenting on the defense 
phase of the estimates, Mr. Abbott stated that 
the defense allocations “reflect the govern- 
ment’s decisions as to what forces, equip- 
ment and activities now are necessary for 
defense in the light of the international situ- 
ation and our position in the North Atlantic 
Alliance.” He added: “This total for defense 
now will include substantial payments for 
new aircraft, ships, radar equipment, and 
weapons of various kinds, as well as the con- 


struction of buildings and bases to replace 
or supplement those left from the war.” 

An estimated $20,000,000 has been ear- 
marked for grants to the Provinces for 
matching construction costs on the Trans- 
Canada Highway. The Federal Government 
has undertaken to provide $150,000,000 in 
grants for construction of this highway, 
which will cost approximately $300,000,000. 
This is the initial Federal appropriation for 
this purpose. 

Government research agencies, both for 
defense and peacetime needs, are treated 
liberally in the estimates. The estimates for 
defense research and development (under the 
defense budget) amount to $23,925,000, a 
slight reduction, but the Atomic Energy Con- 
trol Board allotment of $7,991,530 is up by 
$1,333,840, and the National Research Council 
appropriation of $12,093,703 shows an ad- 
vance of $1,178,344. 

Other interesting estimates include $4,500,- 
000 for transportation subventions for move- 
ment of Canadian coal (the same amount 
voted for the current year) and $4,350,000 to 
support floor prices for cheese and bacon. 


Commodity Controls 


PRICE CONTROL REMOVED FROM STEEL 
SCRAP 


Effective February 15, 1950, all price con- 
trols on steel scrap were withdrawn. This 
action ends commodity-price controls in 
Canada under the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board regulations. 

The board and its regulatory powers were 
established September 3, 1939, to provide 
safeguards under war conditions against any 
undue enhancement in the prices of food, 
fuel, and other necessities of life, and to 
ensure an adequate supply and equitable 
distribution of such commodities. 

The board’s remaining activities include 
rent control and the administration of a 
few import controls. The former is being 
contested before the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada on the ground that it may be ultra 
vires of the central Government’s peacetime 
powers. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DICTIONARY AND ENCYCLOPEDIA SECTIONS 
GRANTED DvuTY-FREE ENTRY INTO 
CANADA 


Duty-free entry into Canada from ail 
sources will be allowed during the period 
February 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, for printed 
sections of dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
unbound, consisting of not less than eight 
uncut pages, when imported by bookbinders 
to be bound in cloth or leather in their own 
factories. Entry of such sections will be 
allowed under a new tariff item designated 
as 17la. Previously, such printed sections 
were permitted duty-free entry under tariff 
item 171 only from countries entitled to 
British preferential tariff rates and were 
subject to a 10 percent ad valorem duty when 
imported from other sources. 

Authority for this change is contained in 
order in council 779 dated February 17, 1950, 
and customs memorandum of February 23, 
1950. 


METHYL ALCOHOL FOR FORMALDEHYDE 
GRANTED FREE ENTRY 


Methyl alcohol, when imported into Can- 
ada by manufacturers for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of formaldehyde, in their 
own factories, will be granted duty-free 
entry from all sources during the period 
January 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, according 
to order in council P. C. 780, dated February 
17, 1950, and customs memorandum of Feb- 
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ruary 23, 1950. A new tariff number desig- 
nated as item 158a has been established for 
such imports. Previously, such methyl alco- 
hol had been dutiable at $0.20 per proof 
gallon under tariff item 158. 


“MADE IN CANADA” RULINGS 


Viscose-rayon-staple fiber will be trans- 
ferred from the category of “a class or kind 
not made in Canada” to that of “a class or 
kind made in Canada,” according to a ruling 
of the Canadian Department of National 
Revenue, effective March 14, 1950. A sim- 
ilar transfer became effective February 22, 
1950, for cellulose sponges. 

Canadian customs regulations provide that 
when 10 percent or more of the domestic 
consumption of a commodity is supplied by 
a domestic producer, the commodity can 
be classified as one made in Canada and im- 
ports of such commodities become subject 
to Canadian antidumping regulations. 
Under these, a special (or dumping) duty 
may be levied on imported goods, of a class 
or kind produced in Canada, if the actual 
selling price to the purchaser in Canada is 
less than the fair market value of the same 
articles as sold for domestic consumption in 
the country of export. Where applicable, 
dumping duty is equal to the difference 
between the fair market value and the 
selling price, not in any case to exceed 50 
percent of the acceptable valuation. 

Engine lathes having a swing of 10’’ and 
greater will be transferred from the category 
of “a class or kind not made in Canada” to 
that of “a class or kind made in Canada,” 
according to a ruling of the Canadian De- 
partment of National Revenue, effective 
March 15, 1950. 

The ruling will remove such lathes from 
Canadian tariff item 427a under which they 
have been dutiable at 10 percent ad valorem 
when imported from the United States and 
transfer them to tariff item 427 where they 
will be dutiable at 25 percent. 

Engine lathes having a 12’’ swing and 
greater have previously been ruled to be of a 
class or kind made in Canada. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE QUOTAS FOR IMPORTATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS ESTAB- 
LISHED FOR YEAR 1950 


The Colombian Office of Exchange Control 
has announced that $82,942,600 will be allo- 
cated during 1950 for the importation of raw 
materials by Colombian industries, according 
to a recent dispatch from the United States 
Embassy in Bogota. The individual quotas 
were established on the basis of an analysis 
of the needs of each industry made by the 
Economic Investigations Department of the 
Exchange Control Office. A complete list of 
the manufacturers and processors concerned 
with the amount of each individual exchange 
quota, has been released to the public 
through the local press. 

By Regulation No. 19 of February 8, 1950, 
the Exchange Control Office decreed that 30 
percent of the total annual quota may be 
utilized during February and March, and 
that at an addtional 20 percent may be used 
during April, May, and June. These allo- 
cations are considerably more generous than 
those provided during the last 9 months of 
1949 and an appreciable increase in trade 
is expected to result. The regulation states 
that those industries which are not included 
in the list will be granted quotas on pres- 
entation of an application proving need for 
imported raw materials. A guaranty deposit 
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of 5 percent of the value of individual import 
licenses is required. It is provided that the 
20 percent allocation for the second quarter 
may be drawn upon at a previous date pro- 
viding a guaranty deposit of 15 percent is 
made. 


FURTHER MODIFICATION OF EXCHANGE 
CONTROLS AFFECTING MANUFACTURING 
MACHINERY AND PARTS 


By Resolution No. 29 of February 1, 1950, 
the Exchange Control Office of Colombia ef- 
fected further modifications in exchange- 
control regulations applicable to manufac- 
turing machinery and parts. Resolution No. 
29 provides for the full use of official exchange 
for the importation of parts and the use of 
a larger proportion of official exchange for 
the importation of machinery and equip- 
ment. [See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 26, 1949, and January 16, 1950, for 
announcements of Resolutions Nos. 20 and 
26 affecting these commodities. | 

Under Resolution No. 20 of October 27, 
1949, the importation of parts for manufac- 
turing machinery was to be made with from 
50 to 30 percent official exchange, depending 
on the classification of the industry con- 
cerned, with the balance being liquidated 
through exchange certificates. The new 
resolution authorizes the full use of official 
exchange for these importations. It is re- 
quired that the parts be supplied by ““manu- 
facturers or exclusive distributors at factory 
prices.” The usual documentation for extra- 
quota import licenses is required in this re- 
spect. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 16, 1950, for article entitled “Special 
Regulations Governing the Importation of 
Specified Merchandise Covered by Resolutions 
Nos. 22 and 23.) It is understood that “well 
established and reputable” export merchants 
may serve as suppliers on presentation of the 
required documentation. The applicant for 
an extra-quota import license for machinery 
parts is required to make a deposit equal to 
20 percent of the value of the license as a 
guarantee that at least 80 percent of the 
license will be used. Such use must be 
proved within 120 days of the expiration of 
the license or the deposit is forfeited to the 
national treasury. 

The new resolution provides that the por- 
tion of official exchange allocated for manu- 
facturing machinery and equipment imports 
will be as follows: Group I industries, 80 
percent; Group II industries, 70 percent; and 
Group III industries, 60 percent. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 26, 
1949, for announcement of promulgation of 
Resolution No. 20 by the Government of 
Colombia.) 

As a result of the new resolution, United 
States suppliers of manufacturing machinery, 
equipment and parts may expect to receive 
a substantially larger volume of orders from 
Colombia. It is recommended that suppliers 
of parts furnish their Colombian trade con- 
tacts with the previously mentioned special 
documentation required for extra-quota im- 
port licenses. 


ADDITIONAL LUxURY ITEMS PERMITTED Im- 
PORTATION WITH EXCHANGE CERTIFI- 
CATES 


Through the promulgation of Exchange 
Control Office resolution No. 31 of February 
1, 1950, the Government of Colombia author- 
ized the importation of more than 40 addi- 
tional “luxury items” with exchange certifi- 
cates. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 6, 1950, for report of the announce- 
ment of the first list of luxury items per- 
mitted importation with exchange certifi- 
cates, aS provided under decree No. 3747 of 
November 24, 1949, reported in the ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 2, 1950.) The 





new list is composed of such relatively non. 
esesntial items as mushrooms, olives, furs, 
and luxury-type textile manufactures, iron 
and steel theater seats, cigarette lighters 
watches of the better kinds, chinaware, no- 
tions, and costume jewelry. 

Exchange Control Office regulation No. 18 of 
February 3,1950,stipulates that importations 
under resolution No. 31 may be made with. 
out any limitation providing that other re. 
quirements of resolution No. 31 are met. 
These other requirements are that applicants 
for licenses to import these items must de. 
posit 20 percent of the value of the license 
with the Stabilization Fund of the Bank of 
the Republic as guaranty that at least g9 
percent of the value of the license will be 
utilized and that proof of such utilization 
must be made within 120 days after the ex. 
piration date of the license. 

The current rate for exchange certificates 
is about 3 pesos to the dollar. Exchange 
taxes on importations of the listed items in. 
crease this amount to approximately 3.69 
pesos to the dollar. The basic exchange rate 
for certificates varies constantly as it is de. 
termined by offers and bids on the Bogota 
Securities Exchange. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Office of Exchange Control has an. 
nounced that total foreign-exchange receipts 
during 1949 were $10,744,138.68 more than 
total exchange releases for expenditures dur- 
ing the year. This favorable international 
payments balance may be compared with un- 
favorable balances of $32,339,588 in 1948 and 
$59,311,333 in 1947. The administration has 
described the large unfavorable balances of 
1947 and 1948 as a planned use of excess 
foreign-exchange reserves accumulated dur- 
ing the recent war to bring into Colombia 
at a relatively low-peso cost, equipment and 
materials necessary for the expansion of the 
national economy. (The peso is valued offi- 
cially at approximately $0.51 U. S. currency.) 

The combination of strong demand for 
imports and the relatively liberal exchange- 
control policies which were in effect during 
the first 3 months of 1949, resulted in an un- 
favorable balance for that period of about 
$23,500,000. Rigorous exchange-control reg- 
ulations were established in April, and a 
concerted effort was made during the next 5 
months to liquidate the merchandise remit- 
tance obligations which derived from the 
period of relatively liberal import licensing 
This remittance backlog had been eliminated 
practically by September, and favorable bal- 
ances were registered in each of the four 
final months of the year. The increased 
volume of dollar receipts, resulting from 
rapidly rising coffee prices, was sufficient to 
permit a partial liberalization of exchange 
restrictions during November and December 
without slowing the development of a net 
favorable balance for the year. 

Receipts from capital importations have 
fallen off steadily. Particularly marked has 
been the decrease in private foreign invest- 
ment, which in 1949 was about 23 percent of 
the 1948 figure and less than 7 percent of the 
amount registered in 1947. Difficulties rela- 
tive to registration of new capital, reexpor- 
tation of capital, and remittances of profits, 
dividends, and royalties have been factors in 
this situation, with the unsettled political 
atmosphere of the past 2 years also par- 
tially responsible. Receipts from gold ex- 
ports also have decreased as a result of lower 
production and the building up of official 
gold reserves. In the area of minor expendi- 
tures, a considerable reduction has been 
made during the past 2 years in exchange 
releases to Colombian residents living or 
traveling abroad, but this gain is countered 
by increased expenditures abroad of the 
Government. 
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The Office of Exchange Control has pre- 
pared a preliminary estimate for 1950 which 
aims at an even balancing of receipts and 
expenditures at $383,000,000. This budget is 
tabulated below: 


Receipts: Millions of dollars 
Coffee exports : Guinruelieeme See 
Other commodity exports —-— ee 
Services_ - : oO 4.6 
Remittances to residents- --- . 2.0 
Gold exports passes ee or so te on 8.5 
Petroleum capital- ee , as 
Other private capital_-_...........-. so 
Credits ae ei aiea ake = 
Miscellaneous- 2 8.5 

Total ‘ 383. 0 

Expenditures: 

Imports- inane Se 
Government expenses 7 12.0 
Public-debt service- : 9.0 
Private-debt payments SE 2 
Dividends_ . eure sr ec co 6.0 
Royalties 1.0 
Insurance and reinsurance » Ri 
Miscellaneous 8.0 
Residents abroad . 6.0 
Reexport of capital 2.5 

Total ing 383. 0 


Total receipts for 1950 are estimated at 
about 23 percent more than total receipts 
for 1949. All of this increase is expected to 
come from the very high prices being received 
for coffee exports. Receipts from this source 
were about $240,000,000 in 1949, and 1950 
receipts are estimated at $315,000,000. Re- 
ceipts and expenditures in the other cate- 
gories, except imports, are estimated at about 
the 1949 levels. Imports are scheduled at 
about $100,000,000 more than 1949, repre- 
senting an increase of more than 42 percent. 
This difference of $100,000,000 is provided by 
the increase of $75,000,000 in coffee receipts, 
by the carry-over of about $15,000,000 in 
1948 obligations to the 1949 balance, and by 
the 1949 favorable balance of more than 
$10,000,000. Colombia’s official gold and for- 
eign-exchange reserves now total about $120,- 
000,000, which represent a backing of over 
43 percent on circulating currency, and it has 
been reported that the Government does not 
wish to increase these reserves because of the 
inflationary danger involved 


" , 
Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH PAKISTAN SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Czechoslovakia 
and Pakistan was signed in January, accord- 
ing to the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. Under the agreement, the volume of 
trade between the two countries is expected 
to reach $20,000,000 during 1950. 

Czechoslovak exports to Pakistan will in- 
clude matches, vehicles, tractors, paper, 
chemicals, and textile products. Pakistan is 
to supply jute and cotton, pharmaceutical 
raw materials, sports goods, and dried fruit. 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
EASTERN GERMANY 


An agreement covering the exchange of 
goods, services, and payments between 
Czechoslovakia and the Eastern Zone of 
Germany was signed in Berlin on January 
9, 1950, according to the Czechoslovak Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade. The agreement en- 
Visages a 50 percent increase in trade 
between the two countries. In 1948, Czecho- 
slovak imports from the Eastern Zone of 
Germany were valued at $10,688,000, and ex- 
ports to the Eastern Zone had a value of 
$9,844 000. 
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Czechoslovakia is to supply Eastern Ger- 
many with foundry coke, automobile tires, 
rolled-metal products, and textiles. Eastern 
Germany is to delivery machinery, semi- 
manufactured goods, chemicals, artificial 
fertilizers, and products of the fine me- 
chanics and optics industries. 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated February 24, 1950) 


Considerable opposition to the income-tax 
law enacted in the Dominican Republic dur- 
ing 1949 developed during February. A num- 
ber of local businessmen and one of the prin- 
cipal local newspapers openly attacked the 
measure as too far reaching for the country 
at the present time. The argument is that 
it is necessary to have a period of transition 
from the old system of indirect taxation in 
force for so many years, before setting up 
a new system of direct taxation such as that 
being imposed at present. Furthermore, 
staffing requirements for implementation of 
the new law were stated to be inadequate. 
A new law covering taxes on documents for 
internal-revenue purposes was promulgated 
on February 18. The new regulation, which 
replaces the 1943 law, provides for a general 
increase in present rates and establishes sev- 
eral new tax categories. 

Considerable public-works activity was in 
evidence during the month under review. 
The extensive new installations at the im- 
portant southern port of San Pedro de Ma- 
coris constructed at a cost of $4,600,000 were 
inaugurated on January 29. Work was begun 
on harbor and port improvements at Bara- 
hona, important southwestern port. New 
highways were opened, joining by direct route 
the towns of La Romana and Higuey and 
Yuma and San Rafael de Yuma in the south- 
eastern section of the country. A new gen- 
eral hospital was completed at El Seibo with 
a capacity of 100 beds, and antituberculosis 
dispensaries were opened at Bani, La Vega, 
and Puerto Plata. Electric-light and water 
installations were completed in a number of 
small localities. A small block of workers’ 
homes was inaugurated in the western border 
town of Pedernales, and announcement was 
made of plans for construction of 1,000 work- 
ers’ homes in Ciudad Trujillo. 

Foreign-trade data for the month of De- 
cember show a slight increase in exports, and 
a considerable increase in imports over the 
preceding month, in terms of value. Exports 
increased by 3 percent over the preceding 
month and by 4 percent over the December 
1948 figure. Imports increased more than 26 
percent over November but were considerably 
under the total for December 1948. Cumula- 
tive totals for the 12-month period of 1949, 
as compared with totals for 1948, indicate a 
decline of 11 percent in exports and more 
than 34 percent in imports. 

Official price indexes for the month of De- 
cember 1949 indicate a slight decline in 
wholesale prices, but little change in retail 
prices during the month. Both figures were 
considerably under those of December of 
the preceding year, The cost-of-living index 
for Ciudad Trujillo showed no change during 
the month but was about 10 percent under 
the December 1948 figure. Wage indexes for 
October and November showed a slight de- 
crease in the latter month, as compared with 
the October figure and with the index for 
November 1948. 

During January 1950, 11 out of 14 Domini- 
can sugar mills began grinding sugarcane 


from a 1949-50 crop officially estimated at 
480,938 short tons of raw sugar. During the 
1948-49 season, 12 mills had begun grinding 
by January, and the final out turn was 525,- 
865 short tons, 9 percent larger than the 
forecast of the current crop. Insufficient 
rainfall during 1949, which resulted in a 
short sugarcane crop in the southeastern part 
of the island, is responsible for the less fa- 
vorable production prospects this year. Pro- 
duction through January 31, 1950, totaled 
55,164 metric tons, 4,373 metric tons less than 
the 1948-49 production as of January 31, 1949. 

The Dominican Association of Sugar Pro- 
ducers announced the sale of an additional 
25,000 long tons of raw sugar to the British 
Food Ministry at 4.7 cents per pound f. o. b. 
Dominican ports. This increased the total 
of purchases by the British Food Ministry to 
250,000 long tons at prices averaging 4.17 
cents per pound. An additional 150,000 long 
tons, on which the sales price has not yet 
been fixed, has been contracted for by the 
same buyer. 

Rainfall in most areas of the country was 
unseasonably heavy during January. Har- 
vesting, drying, and transporting of produce 
were impeded, and some flood damage to rice, 
plantain, and other crops was reported in 
the Cibao. The wet weather resulted in a 
high percentage of defective beans from the 
current intermediate cacao crop, but January 
exports were more than double those of De- 
cember. In the southwestern region near 
Barahona, however, a severe drought parched 
pastures and_ seriously retarded plant 
development. 

Coffee exports declined sharply during Jan- 
uary 1950 from the exceptionally high level 
of the preceding month. The drop reflected 
the heavy drain made on interior stocks by 
large exports during November and Decem- 
ber and the effects of almost daily rainfall in 
coffee-producing areas. Exports during 1949 
were reported to have totaled 287,026 bags, 
green coffee equivalent, more than in any 
other year on record, except 1945. Ship- 
ments during the early months of 1950 are 
expected to continue at a reduced rate. 

Harvesting of the 1949-50 rice crop was 
nearing completion with production slightly 
less than for the 1948-49 crop. The harvest 
may meet domestic requirements, but little 
or no rice is expected to be available for 
export. 


gypt 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 
(Dated February 15, 1950) 


In January, the Egyptian Government 
completed arrangements to transfer to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York Egypt's 
official dollar balances, previously held in 
several commercial banks in New York. On 
February 1, the Federal Reserve Bank pur- 
chased for the Egyptian Government’s ac- 
count $25,000,000 in gold and $22,500,000 in 
short-term United States Treasury Bonds. 
According to the Ministry of Finance, the 
action was necessary to strengthen the cur- 
rency reserve, the major portion of which had 
been held in British securities blocked by 
joint agreement of the Egyptian and British 
Governments. The press reaction following 
announcement of these purchases has been 
generally favorable, with several former Min- 
isters of Finance supporting the action. 

The liquid dollar balances of the Govern- 
ment were further reduced on February 10 
when the Government opened a credit in 
favor of an American firm in the amount of 
$5,300,000 in order to finance the Talka 
power-development project in the Delta area. 
(For announcement of this project see For- 
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EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 20, 1948.) 

The transformation of the National Bank 
in Egypt into a true Central Bank, under dis- 
cussion since 1940, was approved by the 
Council of Ministers on February 8, 1950, and 
the Ministry of Finance has begun negotia- 
tions with the bank concerning reorganiza- 
tion of the bank. According to announced 
plans, the bank will receive supervisory au- 
thority over all other banks in Egypt, and 
control over the bank will be extended so as 
to make it a true fiscal agent of the 
Government. 

During recent weeks representatives of the 
Syrian Government were in Cairo discussing 
various political and economic problems. 
The most important concerns a loan of 
£E3,000,000 to Syrio. No final agreement was 
reached, and the Syrian delegation returned 
to Damascus to report to the Syrian Cabinet. 

The Anglo-Egyptian negotiations concern- 
ing the 1950 releases from Egypt’s sterling 
balances and other financial problems have 
continued. It is understood that the Egyp- 
tian position has been referred to the United 
Kingdom by the British delegation but that 
no conclusive agreement has been reached. 

Industry and trade are continuing to suffer 
from competition of imported goods, and 
indications are that unemployment will in- 
crease. It is not believed that the Govern- 
ment will be in a position to force the 
continued operation of plants in economic 
difficulties or to increase subsidies for the 
cotton-textile industry, which appears to be 
one of the foremost sufferers. 

In January cotton prices were higher than 
at any time during 1949. The announce- 
ment by the Government of its cotton-crop 
estimate indicating reduced yield of short- 
staple varieties as a result of worm attacks, 
increased the price of short-staple varieties 
to almost the levels of the usually higher- 
priced long-fiber varieties. 

At the beginning of September 1949 Ash- 
mouni was selling at 47 tallaris (1 tallari 
approximately $0.57) per kantar (1 Kantar 
99.048 pounds) and Karnak, 61 tallaris per 
kantar. Ashmouni was selling at 77.8 tallaris 
on January 16, and 78.6 on January 30; 
Karnak was selling at 80.85 and 82.5 tallaris, 
respectively. As the result of a statement 
early in February by the vice president of 
the British Raw Cotton Commission that 
Britain had already made extremely large 
purchases in the market, prices of short- 
staple cotton suffered a set-back and on 
February 10 declined to 73.5 tallaris, whereas 
the reduction of Karnak was only to 80.6. 

In January and early February Egypt ex- 
perienced some of the coldest weather on 
record, below-freezing temperature occurring 
in nearly all areas. The sugarcane crop was 
about two-thirds harvested, but the remain- 
ing one-third suffered severe damage. A 
number of winter vegetables, especially toma- 
toes, were almost ruined. Although the ba- 
nana crop was the greatest sufferer, other 
fruit crops, especially mangoes, will be greatly 
reduced. 

During the past month the remodeling of 
the terminal building at Farouk Airport, 
which has been in the process of reconstruc- 
tion for the past year or more, was completed 
by the Civil Aviation Department. The 
building has been considerably enlarged and 
now provides much more adequate space for 
airport administration and operation, air- 
line office and ticket-counter space, and im- 
proved passenger-handling facilities for the 
clearance of incoming and outgoing passen- 
gers. An attractive restaurant operated by 
a well-known caterer has also been provided. 
The new arrangement should eliminate much 
of the confusion which has existed in the 
past in connection with passenger handling. 

At Almaza Airport, Cairo, a complete over- 
haul shop for British aircraft used by a lead- 
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ing Egyptian air line was completed, which 
will be supervised by four British engineers 
who will train Egyptian technicians. 

This same air line made further progress 
in extending its international air services by 
inaugurating weekly service to Addis Ababa 
beginning February 9. The service will be 
operated over the route between Cairo, Luxor, 
Khartoum, Addis Ababa, and Asmara. Plans 
were also announced to establish a weekly 
service late in February between Cairo and 
Kuwait. 

The first underwater well drilled in Egypt 
was brought in offshore at Hurgada by a Brit- 
ish oil company. It had a 2 weeks’ average 
flow of 350 barrels per day through a three- 
quarter-inch choke. 

The Director General of Mines for Fuel 
left Egypt February 13 en route for London 
for talks with a British oil company and 
then to Washington, D. C., for talks with 
Officials of American companies and of the 
Government. 

The Government will build its own pipe 
line from Suez to Cairo to carry both black 
and white petroleum products, and will not 
try to buy the existing line owned by the 
British and United States Governments 
First to be built will be a line to carry 2,000,- 
000 tons per year of black products, which is 
urgently needed as present rail and pipe-line 
facilities are inadequate. 

The Egyptian-Swiss clearing agreement 
has been extended to April 30, 1950, exports 
from Switzerland being limited to those 
within the framework of compensation and 
tripartite transactions. 

The Egyptian State railway proposed 
budget calls for the purchase of 30 steam 
and 18 Diesel locomotives and 1,528 passen- 
ger and freight cars. It is not expected that 
dollar exchange will be made available for 
this equipment, but compensating deals for 
cotton will be offered 

A German firm has been awarded a con- 
tract for £400,000 to supply a water plant at 
Behera against payment in cotton. The Gov- 
ernment reports that negotiations are well 
under way for exchange of Egyptian cotton 
for £7,000,000 worth of Chilean nitrate. If 
completed, this will be the first time Egyp- 
tian cotton in any quantity has been sold 
to Chile. 

An Italian firm has been given the con- 
tract to raise, or remove ships sunk during 
the war in Alexandria harbor It is esti- 
mated that this will cost about £200,000, but 
as the Government retains the right to sal- 
vage these ships approximately £150,000 may 
be obtained in return. 

The Council of Ministers has approved the 
abolition of martial law. To cover certain 
activities conducted thereunder, new laws 
are being formulated 


Se Y 
El Salvador 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 


(Dated February 14, 1950) 


Despite some uncertainty in Salvadoran 
business circles occasioned by the announce- 
ment that the Presidential elections will be 
held in March, merchants report that, in gen- 
eral, business is excellent. Reports indicate 
that wholesale trade is being affected by the 
political situation in that retailers are re- 
stricting orders in an endeavor to avoid ac- 
cumulation of large stocks. Wholesalers also 
state that collections on their time accounts 
are slower than usual for this time of year. 
Notwithstanding these factors, prosperity is 
evident throughout El Salvador. Stores are 
carrying stocks of all types of imported mer- 
chandise, and sales are being maintained at 
what is believed to be record levels. Com- 





mercial banks report many new accounts 
opened and a significant increase in the Value 
of deposits. At the end of January the value 
of bills in circulation stood at the all-time 
record of 71,000,000 colones (1 colon=g0 49 
U. S. currency). Banks report that collec. 
tions for import shipments are satisfactory, 
Sight drafts continue as the usual credit 
media, although some time drafts are being 
used by United States exporters 

As the export movement of the high-priceq 
coffee crop speeded up in January, El Salyg. 
dor’s gold and foreign reserve mounted to 
heights never before reached. The Com. 
pania Salvadorena de Café reports that coffee 
exports reached 320,582 bags (of 60 kilo. 
grams) during January. The harvest is 
practically completed; only a little of the 
high-grown coffee remains to be picked, 
Since the beginning of the year the coffee 
export market has been extremely quiet. 4 
few small sales of Superior Unwashed Coffees 
were made to European customers early in 
February at prices ranging between $52 ang 
$54 per hundred pounds f. o. b. Salvadoran 
port. The Compania still estimates the 
1949-50 export coffee crop at 1,035,000 bags, 
and calculates that there are only about 239. 
0900 bags left to be sold. 

Ever since the increase in import duties 
on cotton piece goods was enacted in August 
1949, the United States has lost a consider. 
able portion of its share of the Salvadoran 
market in cotton textiles. Agents of United 
States exporters state that their sales of cot- 
ton sheetings, prints, and grey goods have 
fallen off sharply. On the other hand, Mex- 
ican exporters have won a good share of the 
market formerly held by United States firms 
Inasmuch as the Mexican exporters’ prices 
reportedly average about 4 cents less a yard 
than United States quotations, they have not 
yet priced themselves out of the Salvadoran 
market. Local importers estimate that im- 
ports of cotton prints, and bleached and grey 
sheeting from Mexico now total about 150,- 
000 yards a month 

The Salvadoran Budget for 1950 was an- 
nounced during the month. Expenditures 
programed for 1950 come to 177,777,777 co- 
lones. This is by far the largest budget in 
the country’s history Moreover, it is under- 
stood that certain modifications are being 
prepared at present which will increase the 
budget to a total of at 80,000,000 
colones 

The Ministry of Economy has contracted 
for the services of a technical mission from 
the Armour Research Foundation of Chicago 
to make a study of the country’s resources 
on which to base a program of industrial 
and agricultural development. The comple- 
tion of the hydroelectrification project which 
is being developed for the Lempa River will 
make available an additional 30,000 kw. of 
electric power for industrial use by 1952 
The Lempa River Hydroelectric Commission 
has announced that itt will shortly call for 
bids on the $17,000,000 project which is being 
financed in part by a loan from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment The Commission hopes to have 
construction begin by July 1 of this year 
The project is so planned that, as the need 
arises, an additional 40,000 kw. could be 
generated at the dam site on the Lempa 
River 


Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
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least 


(Dated February 

The first 4 months of the 1949-50 fiscal 
year, ending January 31, produced in Haiti 
the greatest revenues in modern history. 
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Total Government income, as of that date, 
had reached 38,363,531 gourdes as compared 
with 96,081,644 gourdes on the corresponding 
date of the 1948-49 fiscal year (5 gourdes 
ys$1). It is estimated that somewhat over 
nalf the coffee crop has now been exported, 
put the sugarcane grinding season is in full 
swing and employment remains high. As a 
result, merchants continue to import on a 
large scale, and although Government reve- 
nue will decline somewhat from the high 
oint reached in December, when income 
amounted to approximately 12,000,000 
gourdes, it is entirely possible that annual 
income may pass the 100,000,000-gourde 
mark. 

Although the Treasury still showed a defi- 
cit balance, amounting to 5,290,000 gourdes 
as of December 31, there was some encour- 
agement 1n the fact that a favorable balance 
of income over expenditures had been struck 
for the first time in many months, and the 
Government’s position as concerned avail- 
able cash resources had improved somewhat 
Extraordinary credits for continuation of 
the work on the Bicentennial Exposition are 
still being authorized, but it is now possible 
to see an end to these heavy expenses as the 
Exposition approaches completion 

Reports from the outlying branches of the 
National Bank reflect generally optimistic 
conditions throughout the Republic, and fav- 
orable weather conditions have kept the food 
supply plentiful Scattered rains, unusual 
at this time of the year, have proved most 
beneficial 

Considerable favorable reaction has been 
noted to the Government's law extending gen- 
erous concessions to new industries, and 
numerous inquiries from potential investors 
in Haitian industry have been received. It 
is understood that a number of the inquiries 
are of a sufficiently serious nature to augur 
well for the results of this law 

The inauguration of the international sec- 
tion of the Exposition on February 12 has 
eclipsed all other events during the month 
and has tended to minimize other develop- 
ments of a significant economic nature. Del- 
egations of dignitaries from all countries, 
dedicating their pavilions during the past 3 
weeks, have been hospitably entertained and 
Port-au-Price has been in a gala mood, the 
more so since this period included the tra- 
ditional Mardi Gras celebrations. The United 
tates pavilion was formally dedicated dur- 
ing the presence of the Under Secretary of 
State and the United States Ambassador to 
the United Nations, and both the building 
and the exhibition material were well re- 
ceived. Air facilities to and from Haiti have 
been severely taxed, and although the antici- 
pated crowds of tourists have not been in 
evidence, hotel space has been at a premium 
and there is little doubt that the tourist 
movement has been limited largely by the 
lack of adequate ship accommodations to and 
from the Republic 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated February 16, 1950) 


Economic developments of the past month 
were highlighted by the actions of the Hon- 
duran legislature which is presently in ses- 
sion The commercial code, consisting of 
nearly 2,000 articles and taking the place of 
the 1940 commercial code, was approved by 
the Congress but has not yet been promul- 
gated. Its supporters stated that great care 
had been taken in drafting this law and that 
it will be a considerable improvement over 
the previous commercial code 
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Laws also have been passed, although they 
are not yet published, providing for the es- 
tablishment of a Central Bank and of a 
National Development Bank. The capital of 
the Central Bank will be supplied by the 
Government, and its president and vice- 
president are to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of Honduras. It will be the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal agent and will have wide ad- 
ministrative powers over monetary policy. 
It will fix the rates of exchange and, in gen- 
eral, assume the duties of the present ex- 
change-control office which is to be abolished. 
It will have other important powers, in- 
cluding authority to fix interest rates and 
to alter the reserve requirements of com- 
mercial banks. 

The development bank, a separate institu- 
tion, is created principally to make available 
a new s@urce of credit in areas of operation 
thought by many Hondurans to be insuffi- 
ciently covered by the existing banks. This 
bank will fulfill the purposes of an agri- 
cultural credit bank, for which a fund has 
been set aside by gradual accumulations 
since 1934 in the existing commercial banks. 
Several changes are being made in the pres- 
ent banking legislation and in the monetary 
law, in order to make it consistent with the 
two new banking acts. The Government has 
engaged the services of experts of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to act in a consulta- 
tive capacity in organizing the banks. 

Although statistics are not available, con- 
siderable unemployment, particularly on the 
north coast, has developed during recent 
weeks, and there has been a reduction in 
force by the Tela Railroad Co., the principal 
banana producer. According to its mana- 
ger, personnel was reduced from 25,800 in 
June 1949 to 23,000 in December 1949. The 
company has announced a policy of economy 
and restoration of normal operations. Many 
phases of the building program, embarked 
upon at the close of the war, have been 
completed, with the result that, according 
to the company, construction workers are 
the principal employees affected by recent 
action. 

A law, requiring the managers and certain 
other officials of local air lines operating in 
Honduras to be Honduran nationals and 
prohibiting discrimination in salaries be- 
tween air-line employees doing equal work, 
became effective in January. This law was 
passed by the National Congress in the 
spring of 1949, but was not promulgated until 
January 1950. Meanwhile, the proposed 
general aviation law, which was introduced 
into the Congress a month ago, has been 
referred to a_ legislative committee for 
consideration 

The results of a dwelling-house census 
taken some months ago have just been pub- 
lished. This is the first such census taken 
in Honduras. According to the census 
report, the present population of the coun- 
try is 1,325,896, living in a total of 213,011 
dwelling units with a total of 374,021 rooms. 
The construction of these dwelling units is 
as follows: 104,202 of mud and wattle; 41,118 
of wood; 28,266 of poles; 24,116 of adobe; 
2,087 of stone; 2,367 of cane; 1,329 of cement; 
and 882 of brick; houses with roofs of tile 
numbered 126,269; of straw or grass, 54,432; 
of zinc, 20,943; and of cement, 206. A recent 
report prepared by the chamber of com- 
merce stated that one of the reasons for 
inadequate building was the high cost of 
materials, particularly cement. It said that 
for a sack of cement costing 1.60 lempiras 
abroad, there was a charge of 1.74 lempiras 
for freight and other maritime expenses, 1.97 
lempiras in duties, including other national 
and local taxes, and 0.09 lempira in other 
expenses, with the result that a sack cf 
cement cost 5.40 lempiras on the north coast, 
or 237.5 percent more than its f. 0. b. cost. 
(1 lempira=$0.50 U. S. currency). Nails on 


the north coast cost about 107 percent more 
than the original cost. As a result of the 
urging of the chamber of commerce, the sur- 
charge on importations of cement recently 
was reduced by 0.01 lempira a kilogram. 


Israel 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL-AVIV 
(Dated February 10, 1950) 


During the month of January ,Israel’s 
difficult financial position was the subject of 
consultations between officials of the Gov- 
ernment, the Jewish Agency, and the Amer- 
ican United Jewish Appeal. 

The bill for a law to encourage capital 
investments was sent to Committee by an 
overwhelming majority of the Knesset 
(Assembly). 

AGRICULTURE 


As a result of heavy rains and cold weather 
which had an adverse effect on local citricul- 
ture, the picking and transport of the fruit 
was somewhat delayed during January. 

Steps have been taken to alleviate the 
credit needs of farmers. The Financial Com- 
mittee of the Knesset (Assembly) has agreed 
to allocate I£1,000,000 (If=—$2.80) from the 
development budget for the establishment of 
an agricultural credit institution, and the 
Government has set aside I£300,000 for short- 
term credits to farmers cultivating oilseeds. 

Although there were shortages of some 
vegetables in the local market, the total vege- 
table supply generally compared favorably 
with its position last winter. Among the 
important vegetables, cabbage and cauliflower 
were plentiful, tomatoes and carrots in con- 
siderably shorter supply, and potatoes were 
not obtainable. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


As a consequence of an agreement with an 
American civil aviation company and the 
acquisition of five transport planes, the Israel 
National Aviation Co., El Al, is preparing for 
enlarged activities. Plans for the establish- 
ment of a contracting division which will 
contract for special flights, including freight 
flights on international routes, have been 
announced. 

Complaints have been advanced by several 
foreign aviation companies because of the 
refusal of the currency control authorities to 
allocate foreign exchange for the payment of 
fares. 

The use of the facilities of Lydda Airport 
by foreign air lines continues to increase. 
During January the Scandinavian Airlines 
inaugurated a Copenhagen-Lydda service, 
and the Belgium National Aviation Co. an- 
nounced plans to establish a Belgium-Bel- 
gian Congo service with stops at Lydda. 

Wire photo service from Israel to New 
York was established during the month. 


CONSTRUCTION 


According to the Government’s Director of 
Planning, 50,000 housing units are expected 
to be erected this year. 

The General Mortgage Bank of Palestine 
has announced its readiness to grant mort- 
gage credits up to a sum of I£200,000 on new 
buildings in Jerusalem. Credits will be given 
up to 50 percent of the building costs and 
will carry interest at 6 percent. 

A large office building in Tel-Aviv, con- 
taining almost 200 offices, 27 stores, and an 
underground motion-picture theater, re- 
cently has been completed. 


FINANCE 


Currency circulation increased from I£50,- 
300,000 on January 4 to I£50,650,000 on Feb- 
ruary 1. 
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Financial negotiations between an Israel 
Government delegation and British monetary 
authorities have been resumed in London. It 
is reported that the talks are to cover the 
debts of both parties resulting from the 
liquidation of the Mandatory Administration, 
Israel sterling balances, operations of foreign 
oil companies, and the oil supply of Israel. 
The Jewish Agency has approved a 1950 
budget of I£40,000,000 for Israel which is 20 
percent below the 1949 budget. Of this 
amount, I£14,800,000 has been earmarked for 
absorption of immigrants and social services. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Following the expiration of the agreement 
concluded in 1949 between the Bank of the 
Netherlands and the Anglo-Palestine Bank, 
a trade agreement has been concluded be- 
tween the Governments of the Netherlands 
and Israel. 

Trade-agreement discussions between rep- 
resentatives of Argentina and Israel, which 
agreement is expected to cover the exchange 
of goods valued at I£6,000,000, are approach- 
ing the final steps. Goods to be imported 
into Israel will include meat, hides, and 
canned goods. 

Recent Israel exports have included woolen 
gabardine and cotton flannel to Scandinavia 
and juice-extracting machinery to Jamaica. 

Negotiations in connection with barter 
agreements are being conducted between 
Israel and Finland, Belgium, Italy, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. 


INDUSTRY 


Interesting statistics concerning Israel’s 
industry were advanced at the annual meet- 
ing of the Manufacturers’ Association. Total 
output of industry during 1949 was valued 
at I£75,000,000. During the period January- 
October 1949, industry consumed 79,000,000 
kw.-hr. of electricity as compared with 
60,000,000 kw.-hr. during the corresponding 
period of 1948. 

Manufacturers at the meeting expressed a 
readiness to cooperate with the Government's 
policy regarding the absorption of large-scale 
immigration, but attacked certain adminis- 
trative measures of the Controller of Prices, 
especially the orders reducing the prices of 
shoes and textiles. Shoe prices were modified 
after the factory had closed in protest, but 
the order affecting textiles remained un- 
changed and court proceedings have been 
initiated by the textile industry to contest 
the legality of the orders. 

The Finance Committee of the Knesset has 
allocated I£800,000 to the Industrial Fund, a 
joint credit institute of the Jewish Agency 
and the Anglo-Palestine Bank, Ltd., for 
industrial credits. 

Israel’s industrial plant continues to in- 
crease. Machinery has been installed in a 
new factory for the manufacture of cork 
products of all types; a cornerstone was laid 
for the erection of six factories in the new 
industrial center of Nathanya; and a large 
fertilizer and chemical plant, which started 
production in 1949, has purchased additional 
equipment to step up production of super- 
phosphate from the present capacity of 
18,000 tons to 70,000 tons annually and to 
provide for an appropriate increase in 
sulphuric acid production. 

The supply of imported refined oil during 
January was sufficient to cover the demand 
following the closing down of the Consoli- 
dated Refineries at Haifa. Prices for gaso- 
line were raised by £0.015 per imperial gallon, 
whereas quotations for kerosene and fuel oil 
remained unchanged. 


LABOR 


As as result of the reduction of the cost- 
of-living index by 8 points during the last 
quarter of 1949, an agreement was signed 
by the Histadrut (General Federation of 
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Labor) and the Manufacturers’ Association 
which provided for a corresponding reduction 
of cost-of-living allowances. 

Notwithstanding the general program of 
the Histadrut which favors wage freezing, 
strikes for higher basic wages have occurred 
in the women’s fashion and metal industries. 

While a labor dispute at the Consolidated 
Refineries, Haifa, resulted in a 1-day demon- 
stration strike, a serious strike was avoided 
by a compromise achieved by Government 
mediation. 


Nicaragua 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 
(Dated February 23, 1950)® 


During the past month, an attitude of 
strong optimism was increasingly apparent 
in Nicaraguan economic circles. However, 
there was no outstanding development to 
emphasize this feeling, which appears to be 
based principally on the excellent coffee crop 
and the present high prices for that product. 
Prices for coffee dropped slightly but now ap- 
pear to be reasonably firm on a market which 
displays little activity. Previous estimates 
of a bumper crop approximating 400,000 
quintals for export appear to have been ac- 
curate, although final figures will not be 
available for several months. 

The country’s authorities most immedi- 
ately concerned with the matter continued 
to express the strong conviction that the ex- 
portable crops of cotton, sesame, and rice 
will be satisfactorily disposed of, princi- 
pally in European and Caribbean markets. 
Their expectation is based mainly on the 
system of “Compensation” developed in the 
decree-law of December 16, 1949. The list of 
Nicaraguan products for whose exportation 
compensatory import permits will be issued 
has now been published and includes the 
three afore-mentioned agricultural products, 
plus several others of lesser importance 
Accurate data concerning the results of this 
scheme, and the consequent exportation of 
Nicaragua’s surplus production of the crops 
in question, is not available. However, the 
majority of the country’s principal importers 
are actively engaged in negotiations with for- 
eign firms with a view to exporting sizable 
quantities of the products involved. 

Some criticism of the system of “Certifi- 
cates of Availability,” also instituted by the 
decree of December 16, 1949, has now devel- 
oped. This criticism comes mainly from the 
country’s coffee growers, who argue that the 
value of the certificates is greatly lessened by 
the limitation of their life to 60 days. They 
also maintain that the list of products that 
can be imported with such certificates, which 
has now been published, is not sufficiently 
broad and consequently further reduces the 
value of the certificates. It is reported that 
a commission from the coffee growers has 
approached authorities of the Government in 
this connection and has received preliminary 
indications that the life of the certificates 
will be prolonged. 

Perhaps as a result of the above activity 
of the Nicaraguan producers, the effective 
rate at which the Certificates of Availability 
are purchased by Nicaraguan importers has 
risen in the past few days. For some time, 
it had been between 5.80 and 6 cordobas to 
the dollar. At the same time, the free- 
market rate for dollar exchange has kept pace 
with this move, going from approximately 
6.50 cordobas to the dollar, where it had been 
for some time, to approximately 6.75 cordo- 
bas to the dollar. This development is the 
free-market rate for dollars may have been 
caused by the personal purchases by the 
large group which Nicaragua has sent to the 





Central American Olympics now taking Place 
in Guatemala. 

The Nicaraguan Ministry of Development 
and Public Works is now engaged in Paving 
with asphalt the section of the Inter-Amerj. 
can Highway between the cities of Rivas and 
Jinotepe in the southern part of the country 
as well as the highway between Sebaco and 
Matagalpa in the northern portion. Both 
sections of road previously had water-bound 
macadam surface. The current paving Opera. 
tions are being financed from funds received 
from the United States Public Roads Admin. 
istration in accordance with the original 
agreement with Nicaragua for the construc. 
tion of the Inter-American Highway. 

The mission from the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization which arrived 
in Nicaragua on December 8, 1949, to make 
a survey of the country’s agriculture with a 
view to improvements in local practices and 
the development of a coordinated agricul. 
tural policy departed for the United States 
on February 3, 1950. The members of the 
mission, two of whom were United States 
citizens, made a very good impression in this 
country, and the local authorities confidently 
expect that the mission’s report, when re. 
ceived, will be of great value. 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated February 27, 1950) 


The supply of exchange certificates con- 
tinued to cover amply all current demands 
during the latter part of January and the 
first 3 weeks of February, as sales of imported 
goods remained at relatively low levels. The 
easy foreign-exchange situation resulted in 
a further strengthening of the sol from about 
14.60 soles per dollar to 14.40 soles for ex- 
change certificates, and from 15.75 to 15.50 
soles per dollar for drafts during the month 
ended February 23. Very little variation in 
the present rates is anticipated in the near 
future 

Seasonal factors were responsible primar- 
ily for a slight drop in purchases by au- 
thorized banks and brokers of exchange in 
the free market during January. Such pur- 
chases amounted to the equivalent of $9,- 
539,069 ($6,555,394 in certificates and 
$2,983,675 in drafts) compared with $9,957,- 
911 ($6,623,201 in certificates and $3,334,710 
in drafts) in December. Sales declined 
proportionately from $9,789,412 in December 
to $9,406,087 in January. 

Government transactions during December 
and January, amounting to approximately 
$5,350,000 purchased and $15,100,000 sold, 
were responsible for a decline of 32.6 percent 
in the net gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings of the Central Reserve Bank of Peru. 
Holdings equivalent to $19,800,000 on Novem- 
ber 30, 1949, dropped to $15,600,000 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, and further to $10,500,000 as of 
January 31, 1950. Actual dollar holdings 
included in this figure decreased from $5,- 
600,000 on December 31, 1949, to a short 
position of $3,700,000 on January 31, 1950, 
while pounds sterling receded from a dollar 
equivalent of $5,400,000 to $4,600,000. Gold 
holdings (other than “intangible’’ gold and 
Monetary Fund deposit) remained at 
$9,600,000. 

A tightening of credit to noncommercial 
accounts that has been evident in recent 
months was reflected in portfolios of com- 
mercial banks, which decreased from 1,436,- 
400,000 soles in October to 1,430,700,000 in 
November and 1,419,300,000 in December. 
Furthermore, discount rates of the Central 
Reserve Bank to the Industrial, Agricultural, 
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and Mining banks were increased from 3 to 
4 percent as of December 1949. 

Despite the exceptional advantage enjoyed 
py certain imports payable in pounds sterling 
which are prohibited when payable in any 
other currency, trade sources indicate that, 
with few exceptions, sales of such items have 
not assumed significant proportions. This 
is reflected in a continuing disparity in the 
dollar-sterling cross rate which amounted to 
about 4 percent in the case of sterling drafts 
(in terms of dollars, $2.68 per pound on 
February 22) and 1 percent for sterling cer- 
tificates ($2.77 per pound). 

Decree-law No. 11234 of December 16, 1949, 
provided that all imports of essential medi- 
cines, pharmaceutical specialties, and medi- 
cal and surgical supplies would be exempted 
from the payment of import duties, addi- 
tional customs surcharges, and consular fees, 
with the exception of a single 6 percent ad 
valorem tax prescribed by law No. 5604 of 
December 22, 1926. A list of the products 
considered to be essential and therefore en- 
titled to this exemption was approved by a 
Supreme Decree dat ed February 3 and pub- 
lished February 15,.1950. The list is com- 
prised largely of a wide range of specifics 
plus certain other drugs and related products 
not manufactured in Peru. The Permanent 
Commission for the Control and Supply of 
Medicinal Products, Ministry of Public 
Health, is authorized to propose for inclusion 
in the Hist any new products which may 
merit this special treatment. 

The Commission which was created by the 
Government in August 1949 to draw up a 
new mining code completed its assignment 
about the middle of February and has sub- 
mitted the proposed code to the Government 
for consideration and approval. The Gov- 
ernment, in turn, has presented it to the 
mining industry for its study and comments 
Since a detailed study of the draft by the 
various interested groups may be prolonged, 
it cannot be forecast with certainty just 
when the proposed new mining code may be 
promulgated. It is possible that the law will 
not be put into effect before the elections 
scheduled for midyear. 

Among the more significant features of the 
projected law is a radical simplification of 
the various laws, decrees, regulations, and 
taxes applying to the mining industry which 
have been accumulating since the basic law 
was promulgated in 1902. The proposed code 
would place the mining and exportation of 
all minerals on the same general basis, pat- 
terned after the present gold-mining law 
instead of having different basic laws for 
several different kinds of minerals as is the 
case at present That is, all export taxes 
would be rescinded (except the tax to sup- 
port the Banco Minero and the profit tax, 
which would remain), and,.instead, royalties 
ranging from 4 percent to 8 percent of the 
value of exported minerals or metals would 
be substituted The base metals, copper, 
lead, zinc, and also silver, would pay a 6 
percent royalty. Smelter and metallurgical 
products such as arsenic, bismuth, cadmium, 
tin, indium, and wolfram would pay an 8 
percent royalty. The royalty for gold would 
remain the same as at present (i. e., 5 percent 
for gold from placer operations, and 4 percent 
for gold from all other kinds of operations). 

It appears from preliminary study that the 
new law will be favorable or, at least, non- 
detrimental to the industry as far as taxes 
are concerned. An exception to this is the 
case of vanadium, which under the new law 
would pay the Government considerably 
more as a royalty than it is now paying as 
export taxes. The aspect of the law which 
rescinds the various complicated export taxes 
upon metals and minerals now in force and 
imposes a simple royalty instead obviously 
will be a beneSt to mining companies and 
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an attraction to the investment of capital 
inasmuch as producers of metals and inves- 
tors will have a more definite basis upon 
which to plan their future mining operations. 

One other outstanding feature of the pro- 
posed new law is that it doubles the initial 
fee for holding mineral lands and imposes 
a rapidly ascending tax depending upon the 
length of time which a mineral property 
remains undeveloped or unworked. This as- 
pect of the new law is designed to eliminate 
the present practice, prejudicial to the na- 
tional welfare, whereby some people hold 
mineral concessions years on end without 
any effort to, or even intention of, putting 
them into production. 


Spain 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 
(Dated February 16, 1950) 


The solution of Spain’s problem of food 
imports has continued to be the principal 
subject of economic interest during the past 
month. No announcement was made of the 
results of the call for bids for imports of 
cereal grains which was announced in Janu- 
ary. It was generally assumed, however, that 
at least a part of the requirements would 
have to be obtained by the expenditure of 
dollars. 

Foreign-trade figures recently released show 
that for the first 11 months of 1949 there 
was a deficit of 208,000,000 gold pesetas, 
whereas during the corresponding period of 
1948 the unfavorable balance was 371,000,000 
gold pesetas. In both years the total deficit 
was almost exactly equal to the deficit with 
Argentina, financed by a credit, amounting to 
204,000,000 gold pesetas for the first 11 
months of 1948 and 357,000,000 gold pesetas 
for the corresponding period of 1949. 

Spain’s problem, for the medium term, is 
either to obtain another source of credit or 
to close the remaining 200,000,000-gold-peseta 
trade gap. An improvement of exports in 
1950 comparable to that in 1949 would prac- 
tically close it by itself. However, emerging 
international marketing conditions are going 
to make this somewhat difficult, and, further- 
more, the one commodity primarily needed is 
wheat, which is not generally available in 
the countries with which Spain’s trade is 
expanding. Inasmuch as nearly all of this 
expanding trade is carried on under bilateral 
clearing agreements, it is rather difficult to 
spend the exchange earned in third countries. 
It would thus appear that a solution to 
Spain’s critical balance-of-payments pro- 
gram, is, to a large extent, reduced to the 
single problem of increasing the domestic 
production of wheat. If even the prewar 
level of wheat production could be attained, 
no imports of this commodity would be nec- 
essary and the food supply would be greater 
than in recent years, although increasing 
population would leave something still to be 
desired. 

Prospects for the 1950 wheat crop at the 
present time are excellent, owing to very 
favorable weather conditions so far. Spain’s 
balance-of-payments situation is expected 
to ease considerably once the harvest comes 
in, although in the meanwhile the exchange 
situation is extremely tight. The January 
31 statement of the Bank of Spain disclosed 
a reduction of approximately $5,280,000 in the 
free-gold holdings of the Foreign Exchange 
Institute. There remains approximately 
$21,000,000 worth of such free gold before 
touching the Treasury and bank reserves, 
amounting to approximately another $60,000- 
000. Severe restrictions on all but the most 
essential imports may be necessary to tide 
over this critical period. 


The Tangier free market in the peseta 
reacted to the concern over the increased 
dollar scarcity, which has forced a greater 
number of persons to turn to this market 
for their dollars. There occurred a consider- 
able drop during the month, the latest quo- 
tations standing at 54 pesetas to the dollar 
(59 pesetas on February 24), compared with 
the base rate of 10.95 and the highest special 
exchange rate at just under 40. 

One slightly encouraging trade note derives 
from the fact that there was for the first 
time in over a year a slight improvement in 
exports to the United States during January, 
to a figure of $2,250,000 compared with 
$2,180,000 in January 1949. Exports still 
have a long way to go to reach the $4,028,000 
of January 1948; however, that month was 
extraordinary in the shipment of more than 
$1,000,000 worth of olive oil as a result of the 
price change. The improvement in 1950 over 
1949 was entirely owing to the increase in 
olive and cork shipments, inasmuch as trade 
in most other commodities declined. The 
table olive crop, so important in Spanish- 
United States trade, shows very good pros- 
pects this year, although packing plants 
suffer somewhat from a shortage of pimiento 
for stuffing. The olive-oil crop, estimated at 
300,000 tons, is notably better than that of 
last year, but just about barely adequate for 
national consumption requirements. 

On the domestic scene, January was, as 
usual, a month of some recession after the 
year-end business boom. The Barcelona and 
Seville consular districts, however, report a 
feeling of optimism in that possibly the 
low point of the recession has been reached. 
Valencia was in its boom season of citrus 
fruit exports and continued to be one of the 
most prosperous sections of Spain. 

Barcelona reports the installation of a new 
global combined accounts system for pro- 
curement through the consortium of raw 
cotton, essentially on credit against future 
finished goods exports. This follows several 
months’ stalemate as to the means of effect- 
ing imports of certain quantities contracted. 

Fish packers are operating on a new special 
exchange rate of 23.90 pesetas to the dollar 
for exports, with the additional privilege of 
retaining 13 percent of the dollar exchange 
earned. Tin plate is being made available 
from France. 

In general, the future outlook, as of this 
date, is not unduly gloomy except for the 
water deficiency. Spain’s reservoirs sank 
from 25 percent holdings a month ago to a 
low of 20 percent, and revived during early 
February to 23 percent. The snow cover in 
mid-February was somewhat better than last 
year, but it will require extraordinary precip- 
itation during the coming months to avoid 
another summer of power restrictions. 


Sweden 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
STOCKHOLM 
(Dated February 25, 1950) 


At the end of January an agreement was 
signed by the United Kingdom, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden for closer economic co- 
operation. Because of basic dissimilarities 
in the balance-of-payments position of the 
various signatories, however, the only tangi- 
ble progress toward this goal was a liberali- 
zation of currency restrictions for tourists 
and an easing of restrictions on capital 
transfers. 

The Minister of Trade announced on Feb- 
ruary 11 that the quota-free importation of 
automobiles from England and France would 
be permitted. It was estimated that the 
result would be the importation of motor 
vehicles from these two countries which 
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would exceed the quotas set in the 1950 
trade agreements by 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
crowns. (1 crown=about $0.193) 


FOREIGN TRADE 


An understanding has been reached with 
Switzerland for the licensing by Sweden of 
imports of certain Swiss commodities worth 
13,200,000 crowns through April 30, 1950, 
when the 2-year 1948 trade and payments 
agreements will expire. Efforts are being 
made to enliven the present stagnated trade 
by Swedish butter deliveries outside of trade- 
agreement quotas against imports of Swiss 
watches and other commodities. 

Swedish - Portuguese trade negotiations 
which were inaugurated on February 9, 
1950, are expected to result in a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of mutual free-list- 
ings (removal of quantitative import restric- 
tions on certain products). Because Portu- 
gal is a hard-currency country, the smooth 
operation of free-listings will be closely 
connected with the clearing of currencies 
under the proposed intra-European payments 
agreement. Portuguese free-listings have 
been planned to include newsprint, railway 
material, electric motors and generators, 
machinery, and tools. 

Negotiations with Denmark toward the 
close of January 1950, devoted to commodity 
exchange during the new trade agreement 
period after January 31, 1950, have resulted in 
certain proposals to the two governments 
concerning both free-listings and payments 
Commodity lists are not yet complete in a 
final form, but, considering a Danish export 
surplus vis-i-vis Western Germany and a 
possible future import surplus vis-a-vis 
Sweden, it has been agreed preliminarily that 
Sweden could, in order to increase its im- 
ports from Western Germany, make use of 
payments due Denmark from that area. Fur- 
thermore, it is understood that Sweden, as 
before, will accept part payments from Den- 
mark in sterling. 

Trade negotiations on February 15 were 
in progress with Colombia, Cuba, the Nether- 
lands, and Japan. No further progress has 
been reported in the drawn-out negotiations 
with the U.S. S. R. 


FINANCE 


During the month ended February 15 the 
total gold and net foreign assets of the Riks- 
bank continued to increase somewhat. On 
February 15, this item stood at 1,297,300,000 
crowns as compared with 1,289,400,000 in the 
preceding month, with the increase entirely 
in the category of net foreign assets. On 
February 14 the Riksbank announced that 
forward exchange transactions in dollars 
would be resumed for the first time since 
August 1947. The terms for such transac- 
tions are to be the same as those governing 
forward purchases and sales of sterling. 

A special committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Riksbank and the Agricul- 
ture Bank (Jordbrukarbanken), published 
an Official paper in the middle of February 
containing more detailed proposals concern- 
ing the operations of the state-owned com- 
mercial bank which was approved in principle 
by the Riksdag in March 1949. The proposals 
include transferring from the Riksbank to 
the new bank the following functions: (1) 
The administration of government-loan 
funds, with a few exceptions, (2) other 
Riksbank activities of a noncentral banking 
character, (3) governmental checking ac- 
counts, with the exception of the central 
Treasury (Statsverket) and National Debt 
Office accounts, and (4) the activities of the 
Riksbank’s branch offices. 

A Government committee appointed to 
study municipal taxes has released a report 
recommending that exemptions from mu- 
nicipal income taxes be increased and that 
the consequent loss of income to municipali- 
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ties be made up chiefly by additional grants 
from the National Government. It is antici- 
pated that these proposals will be put into 
effect by January 1, 1952. 

The national debt declined during the pe- 
riod January 10-February 14 by 35,000,000 
crowns as the result of the tax-collection 
period in January. Good conditions of bank 
liquidity made possible a switch of 51,000,000 
crowns to funded debt, offset by a decrease of 
110,000,000 crowns in Treasury bills. Bor- 
rowing from state institutions rose by 
24,000,000 crowns. 

The 1950 wage freeze agreed upon mid- 
January for all unions of the Confederation 
of Trade Unions has not yet been extended 
to comprise the unions affiliated with the 
white-collar Central Organization of Salaried 
Employees. However, a similar wage-freeze 
agreement is expected to be concluded for 
these unions at any time. An apparent ex- 
ception from this general wage-freeze rule 
was the collective bargaining for some 100,000 
farm workers who obtained an increase of 6 
6re an hour (somewhat over 1 cent) for 
their 1950 contracts. This increase will not, 
however, affect agricultural prices and is 
explained as an indirect result of Overrated 
labor costs in the farm price calculations 
made in 1949. 

Employment continued at a high level 
The figure for workers employed at the end 
of December 1949, showed a decline by 1.7 
percent from the end of the preceding month 
(1.2 percent for men, 3.5 percent for women) 
There were no strikes except a few entirely 
insignificant “‘wild-cat” strikes with little or 
no polit.cal background 

AGRICULTURE 

Fall seeded crops (wheat, rye, and rape) 
remain generally in good condition although 
the cold spell in JJanuary, together with the 
insufficient snow cover and later capricious 
weather, has caused some risk of damage by 
frost, heaving, and snow mold. Precipitation 
has been ample and soil moisture is good 
Forest operations in southern areas also have 
been hampered by the snow shortage and 
unfrozen ground 

Sweden’s increase in exports of certain 
agricultural products is indicated in statistics 
for 1949, recently published. The exports of 
vegetable oils amounted to 17,897 metric tons 
as compared with 4,783 in 1948. Exports of 
some other important items were as follows, 
in metric tons (figures for 1948 shown in 
parentheses): Butter, 1,617 (1); cheese, 2,827 
(6); dried milk, 5,216 (3,113); eggs, 5,438 
(1); and fish, 45,076 (45,483). As mentioned 
in the previous report, Sweden has negotiated 
the sale of 100,000 tons of wheat to Germany 
and about half of this quantity probably had 
been delivered by February 20 

Among recent changes in food regulation 
may be mentioned a permit to sell “full-fat”’ 
cheese (fat 40 percent dry weight) on the 
domestic market. On the other hand, the 
coffee ration has been tightened, being now 
250 grams per capita for each ration period 
of 35 days, a reduction of about 50 percent 
below the ration in effect before the devalua- 
tion. Present consumption of coffee, the 
only “food item” rationed, is about one-third 
of normal. 


. . Y 
Union of South 
Atricé 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated February 15, 1950) 


Developments in the Union of South Africa 
during January were highlighted by the Gov- 





ernment’s action in authorizing additiona) 
soft-currency import permits for industria} 
raw materials and the announcement of a 
new gold sales agreement between the Uniteq 
Kingdom and the Union. Both of these ac. 
tions tended to strengthen prevailing opin. 
ion that the coming year would be char- 
acterized by more favorable economic trends, 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febry- 
ary 27 and March 6, 1950, respectively, for 
fuller details regarding the increased import 
allocations and the Union-United Kingdom 
gold sales arrangements. |] 

Statements issued by the Reserve Bank 
late in December and early in January re. 
vealed erratic movements in the Bank's 
sterling holdings, but toward the end of the 
month it appeared likely that the upward 
trend which became sustained during the 
third quarter of 1949 following devaluation 
of the South African pound would continue 
On December 30, for example, sterling hold- 
ings of the Bank totaled roughly £54,900,000: 
the following day they rose to £57,200,000, 
but dropped to £53,100,000 a week later. As 
of January 27, however, the Bank's holdings 
of foreign bills discounted (sterling assets) 
amounted to £56,500,000. The Bank’s golq- 
reserve position showed some improvement 
over the preceding month, with gold hold- 
ings totaling £47,000,.000 on January 27 as 
compared with £45,400,000 on December 3} 
1949 

Retail trade during January was relatively 
quiet Holiday turn-overs were reported as 
satisfactory, and stocks, although less varied, 
were sufficient to meet general demand. The 
volume of current wholesale trade was 
smaller because of import controls, but, in 
general, wholesalers were optimistic of the 
future in view of the current trend toward 
relaxation of controls on soft-currency im- 
ports. Requests for credit terms reportedly 
were increasing as a result of heavy con- 
sumer spending and the use of personal say- 
ings in the past. The prospect of gasoline 
rationing continued to occupy much public 
attention and was sharply debated in the 
Parliament. The Minister of Economic Af- 
fairs postponed introducing compulsory ra- 
tioning until March 6, in order to permit 
the public to demonstrate whether volun- 
tary schemes could produce desired savings 
of some 6,000,000 gallons a month The 
Minister, however, expressed doubt that vol- 
untary conservation would be sufficient to 
meet the Government's target 

In the field of construction, it was offi- 
cially anounced in January that all regula- 
tions relating to building control would be 
rescinded effective February 1, 1950. During 
the 7'!, years of Government controls on 
building activity in the Union, about 117,000 
projects had been authorized, totaling 
£318,000,000 This building-control _ pro- 
gram was described as a success by the 
Deputy-Controller of Building who empha- 
sized that materials and labor during the 
period of regulation had been diverted solely 
to essential projects. During January, the 
recently completed White’s South African 
Portland Cement Co., Ltd., plant at Lichten- 
burg started deliveries of cement to all parts 
of the Union. The plant erected at a cost of 
about £2,000,000 is one of the largest and 
most modern in the Southern Hemisphere, 
with a capacity of 7,000,000 pockets of ce- 
ment per year. 

Developments in transportation were 
marked by a public speech by the Minister 
of Finance in which he referred to a 10- 
year capital expansion program to increase 
the efficiency of the South African railways 
The program will cost about £200,000,000 
with high priority to be accorded rolling- 
stock repair facilities, yards, electrification, 
and new rolling stock. The railroads have 
been experiencing financial difficulties dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, with figures for 
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the first 7 months of this period showing an 
accumulated operating deficit totaling 
2,651,520. During the month, it was an- 
nounced that the South African Conference 
Lines have now accepted South African 
Lines, Ltd., and South African Marine Cor- 
poration, Ltd., both of Capetown, as members 
of the trades between the United Kingdom, 
Northern Continental European, and Portu- 
guese East African ports. This is the first 
time that oversea shipping lines which 
opened up these trade routes have extended 
membership to South African shipping con- 
cerns. Acceptance into the Conference Lines 
agreement is expected to enable the Union 
shipping lines to procure bulk cargo more 
easily, both here and in Europe. 

Dry weather in the interior during Jan- 
uary weakened previous optimistic forecasts 
of ‘an above-normal maize crop for the 
1949-50 season. The dry weather followed 
2 months of good rains, and the Minister of 
Agriculture stated in Parliament that the 
improved pasture condition brought on by 
the rainfall should result in a favorable 
over-all meat position during 1950. New- 
castle disease was reported to have killed 
15,000 head of poultry in the Cape Province 
through the end of January. An additional 
15,000 to 25,000 have been destroyed to ar- 
rest the spread of the infection. The dis- 
ease is still spreading in the Cape Province 
but has been arrested in the Transvaal and 
Natal for the time being at least 

Elsewhere in the field of agriculture, it 
was revealed that during the first 4 months 
of the current wool season ending December 
24, the value of wool sold at Port Elizabeth 
amounted to approximately £9,900,000, and 
that sold in East London was valued at 
£6,000,000. Negotiations were reported in 
progress between representatives of the 
South African and Pakistan Governments to 
lift previous restrictions on the export of 
jute to South Africa. An early official an- 
nouncement was expected concerning the 
current negotiations 

January gold production in the Transvaal, 
as reported by the Chamber of Mines, 
amounted to 979,588 fine ounces valued at 
£12,159,136, as compared with 972,800 fine 
ounced valued at £12,074,880 for the month 
of December 1949. As a result of devalua- 
tion in September 1949, and the consequent 
rise in the sterling price of gold from £8 
12s. 6d. to £12 8s. 3d., profits of the various 
group mining companies for 1949 totaled 
£34,068,373 compared with £24,120,314 for 
1948. Up to the end of August 1949, group 
profits amounted to £15,531,871 and for the 
remaining 4 months of the year £18,536,502. 
Total group profits in January 1950 amounted 
to £4,652,135 compared with £4,542,370 in 
December 1949 

World diamond sales in 1949 totaled £28,- 
444,186 consisting of £19,975,700 in gem sales 
and £8,468,486 in industrial-stone sales 
Comparable figures in 1948, a record year, 
were £38,058,843 (£26,741,927 in gem stone 
sales and £11,316,916 in industrial-stone 
sales). The market so far this year is de- 
scribed as strong, and it is expected that 
there will be no difficulty in absorbing the 
addditional output from the Jagersfontein 
and Premier mines. An interesting develop- 
ment of the diamond production is the con- 
Siderable increase in production by the 
Industrial Diamonds of South Africa, Ltd 
operating on the coast of South West Africa 
about 60 miles north of Luderitz. For the 
month of January the output was 27,500 
carats. 

In a report issued by the Fisheries Devel- 
opment Corporation of South Africa, it was 
Stated that the progress of the Union's fishing 
industry has been thoroughly sound. Ac- 
cording to the report, the rapid development 
of the industry is expected soon to permit it 
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to supply the entire needs of the Union 
which is now dependent upon imports. Fears 
that the industry’s development had been 
too quick and too extensive and that fishing 
grounds soon would be depleted were said 
to be exaggerated. The present policy of 
the Corporation, however, is to consolidate 
its gains rather than to seek expansion with 
the object of making present units more 
efficient rather than of developing new 
enterprises. 

The South African whaling industry is 
concerned at reports that the United States 
and Germany intend to send expeditions 
to the Antarctic next season, and at the same 
time the Argentine will make its long- 
planned reentry into the industry. South 
Africa fears that if the present quota (which 
is fixed under international agreement) is to 
be divided among the increased number of 
nations, some units will not be able to obtain 
a living from the industry and will be forced 
to drop out. Alternatively, if the quota is 
increased, it will eventually lead to the total 
extinction of the whale species and the col- 
lapse of the industry. It is expected that a 
conference of whaling nations will be called 
to decide how to tackle the dangers which 
threaten the industry. 

Preliminary trade figures released for De- 
cember and the 1949 calendar year reflected 
the adverse effects of controls on the Union’s 
import trade. Total imports in December 
amounted to £18,263,364 and exports to £18,- 
536,774, resulting in a small export surplus, 
the first in many months. This may be 
compared with a merchandise deficit of £16,- 
314,880 in December 1948. For the calendar 
year 1949 total imports were valued at £314,- 
579,015 and exports (excluding gold) at 
£153,624,896, resulting in an import surplus 
for the year of £160,954,119 as against £216,- 
193,349 for 1948. Taking into consideration 
estimated 1949 gold production of about 
£114,000,000, the Union's trade deficit would 
amount to about £46,000,000. Preliminary 
commodity estimates indicate that the prin- 
cipal exports (excluding gold) during 1949 
were wool, diamonds, hides and skins, and 
fruit. 


Uruguay 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated February 23, 1950) 


Declarations of wool for export continued 
at a brisk pace in Uruguay. By February 11, 
more than 90,000 bales of the 1949-50 wool 
clip had been declared for export, compared 
with about 65,000 a month earlier. The wool 
year extends from October 1 to Septem- 
ber 30. 

Late in January the wool-workers’ union 
initiated a slow-down strike against the de- 
livery of wool to the United States. Wool 
prices have been very high during the past 
few months and the United States market 
has been very active. The slow-down strike 
endangered numerous contracts because of 
stipulations calling for delivery on specified 
dates. On February 8 the union called a com- 
plete strike, paralyzing the preparation of 
wool for export. Truck drivers for the trans- 
port of wool joined in a sympathy strike, and 
as a consequence the wool market became 
entirely inactive. 

Rainfall has been unusually light in Uru- 
guay since July 1949, and drought conditions 
have prevailed irregularly throughout the 
country. Cattle deaths have not been num- 
erous, but livestock is now in generally poor 
condition, and there is no doubt but that 
the country’s major industry has suffered a 
serious set-back. 


In January, the Government moved to 
authorize exportation of a total of 700,000 
sheep to Brazil without any exchange con- 
trol, and also removed export restrictions in 
the border Provinces, allowing cattle to be 
sent to Brazil for grazing purposes. Later, 
the Government reduced freight rates on the 
Government-owned railroads by 75 percent 
for cattle shipped from these areas to Monte- 
video. Informed sources consider that these 
measures have come too late, particularly as 
it is understood that the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, is suffering from the same 
drought conditions as Uruguay and is also 
over-stocked with both cattle and sheep. The 
immediate effect of the drought has been 
that steers have been sent to the packing 
houses before they are fully fattened, and 
breeding cows have become a glut on the 
market because of lack of pasture. If drought 
conditions continue, the cattle and sheep 
populations will be reduced sharply, thus 
bringing about reduced exports of meat and 
wool next year. 

The dry weather was largely responsible 
for the reduced wheat yield, from 512,000 
metric tons last season to an estimated yield 
of 380,000 tons for the 1949-50 crop. The 
corn crop is expected to be the lowest in re- 
cent years. The second crop of sunflower 
seed, Uruguay’s basic vegetable oilseed, could 
not be planted, and the first crop will not 
produce much. Flaxseed production was cut 
in half. 

Uruguay’s tourist season has continued to 
lag behind recent years with the exception 
of the somewhat disastrous 1948-49 season. 
The principal deterrent, and the same as that 
of last season, has been a falling off in the 
number of Argentine tourists because of 
Argentine restrictions on exchange in that 
country and the falling value of the Argen- 
tine peso in relation to the Uruguayan peso. 

The money market has been easier during 
the past month, reflecting the normal sum- 
mer decline in business activity. Collections, 
both foreign and domestic, have continued to 
be taken up promptly. Construction activity 
has been particularly good recently, figures 
showing that December constituted a record 
month for the value of construction permits 
in Montevideo, nearly 6,000,000 pesos. Price 
inflation has shown no signs of halting. Late 
in January the President sent a bill to Cong- 
ress to raise salaries of virtually all the 80,- 
000 Civil Service workers by 30 to 40 pesos per 
month. The bill proposed new taxes on 
alcoholic drinks, race tracks, casinos, thea- 
ters, and the like, in order to finance the 
increased wages. 

During the past month the Uruguayan 
peso on the “free” market continued firm at 
around 2.60 pesos to the dollar, as compared 
with 2.75 a month earlier, and 3 pesos to the 
dollar 2 months earlier. This has resulted 
largely from the easier conditions prevailing 
in the money market and the improved dol- 
lar position of the Bank of the Republic. 
The latter stood at over 37,000,000 dollars as 
of February 9, compared with about 11,000,- 
000 in July 1949, an improvement reflecting 
the highly satisfactory wool sales to the 
United States during the past. several 
months. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TARIFF CLASSIFICATION FOR BICYCLE 
TIRES AND TUBES 

According to Resolution No. 105 of the 

Venezuelan Customs Bureau, Ministry of 


Finance, dated February 6, 1950, and pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette on the same 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office = 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


CANADIAN AIR ForcE TESTS TWIN JET 


The first twin-jet long-range fighter of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, the CF-100, re- 
cently made an initial 20-minute test flight 
from Malton Airport, Toronto. The first 
official flight will take place in Ottawa early 
in March. 

The CF-100 weighs 16 tons and is 5214 
feet long with a wing span of 52 feet; height 
from top of the cabin to the ground is 10 
feet, 7 inches. It is powered by two Rolls- 
Royce Avon Jet engines. Designed maxi- 
mum speed is 675 miles per hour. A fuselage 
refrigeration system keeps skin temperature 
down to 80 degrees for crew comfort. The 
A. V. Roe Co. plans to install Canadian- 
designed and built Avro-Orenda turbo-jet 
engines in place of the present engine in- 
stallation. ; 


ITALIAN AIR LINE PURCHASES DC-4’s 


The South Atlantic schedules of ALITALIA 
(Aerlinee Italiane Internazionali) will be 
augmented in the near future by the addi- 
tion of three reconditioned DC-4’s on the 
Rome-to-Buenos Aires via Dakar and Brazil 
route, and on the Rome-Caracas route. The 
purchase of the planes and complementary 
equipment, which will cost approximately 
$1,000,000, will be financed partly by an 
Export-Import Bank loan, partly from the 
company’s own funds, and partly by new 
financing. 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


DEVELOPMENTS, FRANCE 


A new Diesel bus with the 6-cylinder engine 
placed horizontally under tke body and cen- 
tered between the four wheels is being manu- 
factured by Soc. Anon. des Usines Renault, 
Billancourt, France. It is priced at 3,098,000 
francs (350 francs=US$1.) 

Ford S. A. F. of Poissy, France, has intro- 
duced a new 5-ton, 6-cylinder Diesel truck 
called the Ford S. A. F. Hercules. The_price 
of the chassis with cab is from 1,038,000 to 
1,150,000 francs, depending on the length of 
the chassis. 


IMPORTS OF MOTOR VEHICLES, CUBA 


Imports of 11,696 motor vehicles into Cuba 
in 1949 compare with 19,282 in 1948. In- 
cluded in the 1949 total, with 1948 figures in 
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parenthesis, were 8,792 (11,239) passenger 
cars, 1,019 (4,799) truck chassis, 1,691 (3,111) 
commercial vehicles, and 194 (133) busses. 

The automotive trade believes that new 
motor-vehicle sales will increase, at least 
during the first half of 1950, and that about 
13,000 new units could be absorbed in the 
entire year. These estimates are based on 
the belief that sales will be increased as a 
result of the price obtained for the present 
sugar crop and the possibility of a loan for 
road and aqueduct construction. 


WEST GERMAN PRODUCTION 


Western German automobile production 
increased to 103,997 passenger cars and 
57,533 trucks and busses in 1949 from 29,942 
passenger cars and 29,784 trucks and busses 
in 1948. Western German passenger-car out- 
put in 1949 was only 37 percent of 1938 pro- 
duction in the whole of Germany, and truck 
and bus output was 72 percent 

In 1949 passenger-car production, Volks- 
wagenwerk led with 46,590 units, followed by 
Opel with 27,990 units, and Daimler Benz 
with 17,160 units. 

Opel was the leading producer of trucks 
in 1949 with 11,574 units followed by Vidal 
(9,868 units), Borgward (1,989 units) and 
Daimler Benz (5,763 units) There was a 
pronounced trend toward the increased pro- 
duction of lightweight trucks and delivery 
vehicles of 1!,-ton capacity or less, and 
reduced output of 3-ton trucks. 

Exports totaled 18,500 motor vehicles in 
1949 compared with 7,350 in 1948 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, ITALY 


Italian motor-vehicle production reached 
an all-time record of 86,054 units in 1949, an 
increase of 26,101 units over the 59,953 units 
produced in 1948. Output in 1949 showed 
increases in all types of vehicles with the 
exception of medium busses. Included in 
the 86,054 units were 65,379 passenger Cars, 
13,749 station wagons, 2,725 medium trucks, 
2,228 heavy trucks, 614 medium busses, and 
1,359 heavy busses 

Italian exports totaled 16,880 passenger 
cars and station wagons (21.7 percent of 
output) and 670 trucks and busses (9.7 per- 
cent of output). The leading markets were 
Switzerland and Austria, followed by the 
Netherlands, the U. S. and U. K. Zones of 
Germany, Belgium, Australia, Spain, Egypt 
Denmark, Union of South Africa, and Brazil 


NEWFOUNDLAND MARKET LOST TO U. S. 


The market for United States passenger 
cars in Newfoundland disappeared with the 
union of Newfoundland with Canada, and 
it is not expected to revive. 

The majority of cars are now being ob- 
tained in Canada. Only a few United States 
cars are being imported for United States 
personnel assigned to military bases in 
Newfoundland. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Imports into Peru of British passenger cars 
(60 units) exceeded United States makes 
(4 units) in December 1949. However, United 
States truck and bus imports totaled 182 
units, compared to only 3 British units 





Peruvian imports in the year 1949 totaled 
901 passenger cars including 728 units from 
the United States, 160 from the United King- 
dom, and 11 from France. Of the 2,799 
trucks and busses imported, the Unite 
States supplied 2,550 units, United Kingdom 
235, and France 4 

In 1948, imports totaled 1,141 passenger 
cars from the United States, 34 from the 
United Kingdom, 3 from France, and 5 from 
Italy. Truck and bus imports included 543 
units from the United States, 61 from the 
United Kingdom, and 5 from Italy. 


MOrTOR- VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


New registrations in Southern Rhodesia 
in 1949 included 4,374 passenger cars, 2,909 
commercial vehicles, and 693 motorcycles 
compared with 4,685 passenger cars, 2,663 
commercial vehicles, and 819 motorcycles in 
1948 

New registrations of British passenger cars 
in 1949 totaled 3,711 compared with 3,382 
in 1948; United States and Canadian makes 
numbered 571 in 1949 and 1,152 in 1948 
British commercial vehicles increased t 
1,500 units in 1949 from 1,030 in 1948, whereas 
United States and Canadian makes decreased 
to 1,379 units in 1949 from 1,567 in 1948 
Only 7 United States motorcycles were 
registered in 1949 and 4 in 1948. 


a | o 
Chemicals 
CARBON AND LAMPBLACK IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil's imports of carbon and lampblacks 
in the first half of 1949 totaled 2,135 metric 
tons, valued at $539,350, the Ministry of 
Finance reports. The United States sup- 
plied almost the entire amount 


PEAT-Moss Output, MANITOBA, CANADA 


Production of peat moss in Manitoba, Can- 
ada, in 1949 is estimated at 1,365 short tons, 
valued at $69,512, states the Provincial De- 
partment of Mines and Natural Resources 
(US$1=— $1.10, Canadian currency.) Output 
in 1948 was 1,940 tons, worth $79,655 


CHINA PLANS GREATER USE OF PESTICIDES 
AND FERTILIZERS 


The Ministry of Agriculture in Communist 
China plans to spend substantial amounts 
for pesticides. It also intends to take definite 
steps to increase the use of fertilizers 

OvuTPUT OF SODA PRODUCTS, CHINA 

The Yungli Chemical Company, China 
producer of industrial chemicals, reportedly 
had an output of 4,800 metric tons of soda 
products in January 1950. The daily average 
of 158 tons is said to have established a peak 
for recent months 


DeErRRIS-ROOT PRODUCTION May BE IN- 
CREASED IN TAIWAN (FORMOSA), CHINA 


Production of derris in Taiwan (Formosa), 
China, has declined, but consideration is be- 
ing given to increasing its cultivation, for 
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domestic use in insecticides and perhaps also 
for export. Certain small crops can be fitted 
into the agricultural pattern, where they will 
yield the most return and perhaps have 
export possibilities. 


DENMARK’S USE OF POTASSIC FERTILIZERS 


The use of potassic fertilizers in Denmark 
doubled in the 1948-49 season compared with 
rewar consumption, The supply in 1949-50 
will be about the same, approximately 195,000 
metric tons. 


PoTASH PRODUCTION, WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of potash in Western Germany 
dropped slightly in November 1949, partic- 
ularly in Hessen, where demand is not good 
pecause of the shortage of funds among 
farmers. Export allocations to various coun- 
tries have not been fully taken up and some 
readjustments have been necessary 


HUNGARIAN PLANS 


The Hungarian Five-Year Plan includes 
projects for the large-scale modernization 
of agriculture. Among these are new plants 
for the production of phosphatic and nitrog- 
enous fertilizers 


ITALY’S SULFUR EXPORTS INCREASE 


Italy's exports of sulfur in “Jecember 1949, 
totaling 13,935 metric tons, were higher than 
in any of the previous 6 months. They also 
were considerably greater than those in 
December 1948 (5,375 tons). 


PRODUCTION INDEX Drops, ITALY 


The production index for the Italian chem- 
ical industry dropped one point in Decem- 
ber 1949 to 99, after having reached 100 in 
November (revised figure), according to the 
Central Institute of Statistics. 


CaustT1c-SODA OUTPUT INCREASES, ITALY 


With the dropping off of the export market 
in caustic scda, production of this material 
in Italy reflects the smaller domestic demand 
resulting from low levels of activity in the 
aluminum and _ synthetic-fiber industries. 
The power shortage also reduced the output 
of caustic soda from electrolytic plants. 


FERTILIZERS TO BE DISTRIBUTED, EAST 
BENGAL, PAKISTAN 


The Government of East Bengal, Pakistan, 
plans to distribute fertilizers to farmers at 
special rates. Under the project, 232,400 
maunds of ammonium sulfate, 20,000 of bone 
meal, 10,000 of oil-cake, and 2,000 of lime will 
be distributed, at a cost of more than 800,000 
rupees, (1 maund= 82.28 pounds; 1 rupee 
US30.30.) The rates of subsidy are 25 per- 
cent for ammonium sulfate and 50 percent 
for other materials. 


FERTILIZER OUTPUT To BE INCREASED, THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The expansion program of the Department 
of Commerce and Industry, Republic of the 
Philippines, includes plans for a considerable 
increase in the manufacture of fertilizers. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SULFUR PRODUCTION, 
SPAIN 


About 85 percent of the total production 
of sulfur in Spain is from pyrites. The re- 
maining 15 percent is obtained from sulfur- 
ore deposits in the Provinces of Albacete, 
Almeria, Teruel, and Murcia. 

The amount produced from ore has been 
decreasing steadily. Modern methods of 
mining are not used, and it is reported that 
the deposits are being gradually exhausted. 
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There is little possibility that output from 
this source will increase; the economy of 
mining low-grade material is doubtful inas- 
much as Government assistance would be 
required. 


SWEDEN’S USE OF WEED AND INSECT KILLERS 


Weed killers are being used in Sweden on 
about 100,000 hectares of land. Total arable 
land is 3,700,000 hectares. (1 hectare=2.47 
acres.) Insects are controlled by chemicals 
on approximately 150,000 hectares. 


MARKET SITUATION, SYRIA 


Chemicals used by the Syrian leather in- 
dustry are imported for the most part 
through Lebanese firms. United States prod- 
ucts dominate the market, but Swiss and 
French firms also compete. Trade circles 
predict that German goods may regain their 
important prewar position, now that they 
are again available. 


THAILAND GLYCERIN ExporTs TO U. S. 
DECREASE 


Thailand's exports of crude glycerin to the 
United States in 1949 dropped sharply in 
value from those in 1948. Totals were $32,634 
and $119,750, respectively. 


PLASTICS MATERIALS CHIEFLY IMPORTED, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Most of the raw materials used in the man- 
ufacture of plastics in South Africa are im- 
ported. Trade sources believe that the indus- 
try will be able eventually to manufacture its 
own materials at competitive prices, provided 
demand warrants the large investment neces- 
sary. Limiting factors are the comparatively 
small market for finished plastics products 
and the low purchasing power of most of the 
population. 


VENEZUELA INCREASES USE OF PEST- 
CONTROL PRODUCTS 


The use of pest-control products in Vene- 
zuela is estimated to have increased from 300 
metric tons in 1947 to 600 in 19:9. An air- 
plane dusting and spraying service is being 
established, and wider application of agri- 
cultural insecticides and weed killers is antic- 
ipated in the 1950 crop year. 


Coal and Coke 


COAL PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS, 
ALGERIA 


In 1949, Algeria produced 257,430 metric 
tons of coal, an increase of 34,454 tons over 
1948. Imports for consumption in 1949 
totaled 356,180 tons, of which 247,040 tons 
came from the United States, 31,813 tons 
from the United Kingdom, 28,613 tons from 
France, 44,153 tons from French colonies, 
and 4,531 tons from other countries. 

Exports, which totaled 42,179 tons in 1949, 
were mostly accounted for by shipments of 
low-grade coal from the port of Nemours to 
Spain. 


BROWN-COAL PRODUCTION AT LANGAU 
COAL MINE, AUSTRIA 


Exploration in the summer of 1947 revealed 
a brown-coal deposit near Langau, a small 
village in the Soviet Zone of Occupation in 
Austria. The deposit is estimated to contain 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons. 

Production through open mining methods 
began in October 1948, totaled 1,353 metric 
tons during the last 3 months of that year, 
and increased to a monthly rate of approxi- 
mately 5,000 tons by October 1949. When 


present plans for mechanization are com- 
pleted, it is estimated that the mine will 
yield about 120,000 tons a year. This amount 
would mean a saving of $1,000,000, which 
would otherwise have to be spent for coal 
imports. 


SMALL INCREASE IN PRODUCTION IN 1949, 
SPAIN 


On the basis of reported production for the 
first 9 months of the year, it appears that 
there was a small increase in coal and lignite 
production in Spain in 1949. Production 
during the past 3 years was as follows: 


Production of Coal and Lignite in Spain, 
1947-49 
[Thousands of metric tons] 


Type of fuel 1947 1948 | 19491 
Bituminous - - - ve | 9, 088 | 8, 955 | 9,114 
Anthracite.-.....-...-.] 1,413 | 1,448 | 1, 423 
Lignite_._-. ‘Swe 1, 268 | 1,391 | 1, 299 

Total.......-....-] 11, 769 | 11,794 | 11, 836 


| 
! Estimated. 


Source: Official Spanish statistics. 


The coal industry during 1949 continued to 
suffer from the shortage of equipment, labor, 
and, in some sections, lack of transport 
facilities to seaports and inland markets. 
Responsible officials have stated that, with 
the necessary credits for mining equipment 
and modernization of some railways, Spain 
within 2 or 3 years could produce all the 
coal required, domestically, 2,000,000 to 3,000,- 
000 tons above the present annual output. 


PRODUCTION GOAL, CHINA 


A National Coal Conference, called by the 
Ministry of Fuels Industries of the Com- 
munist regime of China in November, set 
the national coal production goal at 51,000,000 
tons by 1952. Present plans are for the pro- 
duction of 36,660,000 tons in 1950, of which 
it was estimated China will need 23,540,000 
tons. 

Main attention will be paid in 1950 to 
northeastern China, where it is hoped that 
29 old pits will be restored and 11 modern 
new pits developed so that in 3 years pro- 
duction may reach 24,000,000 tons, the level 
during the puppet Manchukuo regime in 
1944. In North China and East China, efforts 
will be directed mainly toward restoration 
of former peak-production levels. 


Electrical 
kqui pment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transpor- 
tation Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


GENERATING PLANT WILL USE GARBAGE FOR 
FuEL, BELGIUM 


Plans for the construction of a 27,000-kw. 
generating plant that will use garbage for 
fuel have been approved by the Municipal 
Council of Antwerp, Belgium. The plant will 
consist of three 9,000-kw. units. Bidding 
will be on an international basis. 

Engineers who conducted experiments on 
burning the city’s refuse have reported that 
some supplemental fuel will be required. 
However, the refuse contains sufficient heat 
to generate nearly all the power requirements 
for the municipally owned tramway system 
and the port installation. Although the 
handling and burning equipment will be of 
special design, preliminary estimates indicate 
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that the cost will be essentially the same as 
for conventional designs. 


DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


The first report of the British Electricity 
Authority since nationalization states that 
30,000,000 kw. of new plant will be required 
during the next 20 years. Part of this will 
be needed for replacements, as approximately 
a third of the generating units and boilers 
are 25 years old or more. 

More than half of the existing generating 
sets are rated at less than 8,000 kilowatts, 
compared with one standard of 30,000 kw. 
and another of 60,000 kw. for new units. 
Two nonstandard sets are under construc- 
tion, one of 75,000 kw. and the other 100,C00 
kw. More than a third of the existing boil- 
ers are under 40,000 pounds per hour com- 
pared with new boilers that range from 
250,000 to 550,000 pounds per hour. 

The capital cost of new equipment averages 
£50 per kilowatt, which is approximately three 
times the prewar average. (£1—US$2.80.) 

In collaboration with the boiler manu- 
facturers, an investigation has been started 
into the problems associated with the eco- 
nomical burning of low-grade fuels. De- 
tailed study on simplification of plant design 
also is under way. Three installations of 
1,500-pound-per-square-inch pressure and 
1050 degrees F. are under construction as the 
result of this program. 

An important development in generation 
methods is foreshadowed by the two 15,000- 
kw. gas turbines being installed, respectively, 
in generating stations near Manchester and 
Newcastle upon the Tyne. They will operate 
on open cycle and initially will run on fuel 
oil, but provision is made for experimental 
work at a later date on gas produced from 
coal. 


Foodstufts and 


Allied Products 


Fish and Products 


FROZEN-FISH PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND, CANADA 


Frozen-fish fillets and dressed-fish produc- 
tion in Newfoundland in 1949 totaled 24,663,- 
195 pounds, practically unchanged from the 
1948 production of 24,446,029 pounds. Ex- 
ports totaled 24,329,000 pounds, slightly 
below the 1948 shipments of 24,760,762 
pounds. The United States market received 
an estimated 90 percent of all fillet and 
dressed-fish shipments, and the remaining 
10 percent was shipped to Canadian main- 
land markets. 

Production of fillets and dressed fish in- 
cluded 10,264,000 pounds of cod, 8,090,000 
pounds of haddock, 4,431,000 pounds of rose- 
fish (ocean perch) and 1,340,000 pounds of 
flounder. Although frozen cod fillets re- 
mained the principal single type in 1949, its 
importance showed a continuing decline. 
In 1949, cod fillets accounted for about 40 
percent of the total compared with 60 per- 
cent in 1948, 63 percent in 1947, and 93 per- 
cent»in 1946. Production of haddock, rose- 
fish, and flounder is assuming an increasing 
importance, apparently deflecting the pref- 
erences of the United States market and 
growing producer interest in fish other than 
cod. 

Stocks of fillets and dressed fish in New- 
foundland on December 31, 1949, totaled 
1,540,767 pounds compared with 1,122,311 
pounds a year earlier. The stock position of 
cod and haddock decreased 214,000 pounds, 
whereas that of rosefish increased about 
640,000 pounds during 1949. 
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The United Kingdom, which prior to 1946, 
received about 36 percent of Newfoundland’s 
total production of frozen fish, received only 
a negligible quantity in 1947 and none in 
1948 or 1949. The loss of this market has 
been offset principally by expansion of the 
United States market, and the competitive 
advantage derived by Newfoundland produc- 
ers through devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar should provide a basis for continuing 
demand from the United States, barring 
major price changes in competitive or substi- 
tute foods. 

Some belief has been expressed in trade 
circles that the limit of expansion in the 
United States market for Newfoundland fillets 
has not yet been reached. 


CURRANTS BARTERED FOR HERRING, GREECE 


The barter of Greek currants for Dutch 
herring, approved on December 24, 1949, by 
the Greek Ministry of National Economy, is 
expected to assist exporters in the Nether- 
lands to maintain their distribution of her- 
ring in Greece and simultaneously move more 
than 1,500 tons of Kalamata currants. 


ISRAEL To EXPAND FISHERIES 


Sixty-seven fish farms containing more 
than 75,000 acres of ponds now account for 
over 70 percent of Israel's fish production, 
which totaled about 3,500 tons during the 
Hebrew year ending September 1949. 

Fishing in the Mediterranean accounts for 
only 18 percent of production, and it is here 
that the Department of Fisheries hopes to 
effect the greatest expansion of production 
At present, the 20 trawlers in operation take 
a catch of only about 50 tons a year each 

Cost of the program of the Department 
of Fisheries is estimated at about $9,800,000 
to be financed by the Government and in- 
dustry. It calls for 75 trawlers, 60 motor 
boats for surface fishing, 500 smaller boats 
for in-shore fishing, and the acquisition of 
10,000 acres of land suitable for fish ponds 
The aim of the Department is to have about 
5,000 fishermen and a catch of 15,000 metric 
tons of fish by 1952. 

Consumption of fish in Israel amounted 
to 21,000 metric tons in the last fiscal year, 
or approximately 22 kilograms per person 
annually The deficit between the catch 
and the consumption is being made up by 
imports chiefly from Norway, South Africa 
the United Kingdom, and Denmark. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR FISHING ENTERPRISE, 
LIBERIA 


Bonito, barracuda, gruppa, cavalla, mullet 
oysters, snapper, cassava, shark, cat, mack- 
erel, swordfish, salmon, crawfish, turtle, 
shrimp, crabs, clams, and eel are all caught 
in commercial quantities in Liberia even 
under the primitive fishing methods now 
used. A new cold-storage facility in Mon- 
rovia can supply ice to fishing boats and 
also take the surplus catch for freezing 

It is estimated that there are 525 fishing 
canoes with a complement of 1,200 fishermen 
now operating along the Liberian coast, turn- 
ing in a catch of a few hundred tons an- 
nually. Seldom is the daily catch more than 
the market can consume locally, but occa- 
sional surpluses are sun-dried or smoked 
over a crude oven and sold during the non- 
fishing season at exorbitant prices 

No scientific study has been made of the 
potential fish catch along the Liberian 
coast. It is believed this is one field in 
which an important and profitable enterprise 
might be developed. 


KENYA’S FISH REQUIREMENTS 


Kenya could use up to 100,000 tons of fish 
a year, according to a Marine Fisheries offi- 
cial. The coastal catch is only about 2,000 





tons annually because fishing methods still 
border on the primitive. Of his estimate of 
Kenya’s needs, the official said that only a 
portion would be consumed fresh, with the 
greater amount processed into stockfeed and 
fertilizers and dried for human consumption, 


Fruits and Nuts 


ISRAEL’S CITRUS EXPORTS 


About 40 percent of Israel's 1949-50 citrus 
crop, or 1,852,980 boxes, had been shippeq 
by January 30, 1950. These exports included 
1,401,191 boxes of oranges, 432,866 boxes of 
grapefruit, and 18,923 boxes of lemons. The 
United Kingdom was the leading customer, 
taking 1,165,2€9 boxes; Sweden, 193,365 boxes: 
and Norway, 150,000 boxes. The remainder 
went to 10 other European countries, 


SHELLED-ALMOND PRODUCTION, Exports, 
AND STOCKS, PORTUGAL 


Production of shelled almonds in Portugal] 
in 1949 is estimated at 3,800 metric tons, the 
largest on record. Production in 1948 
amounted to 2,600 tons; in 1947, to 1,000 
tons; and in 1946, 3,400 tons. 

Exports of shelled almonds from Portugal 
in 1949 totaled 3,600 metric tons, a record 
amount, according to preliminary estimates 
Belgium was the outstanding market, taking 
1,083 tons, followed by Sweden, 507 tons, and 
France 457 tons. The United States took only 
188 tons. Exports of shelled almonds in 1948 
totaled 1,303 tons; in 1947, 1,254 tons; and in 
1946, 3,483 tons 

Stocks of shelled almonds on December 31, 
1949, were estimated at about 2,000 tons, 
1,915 tons (1,715 shelled and about 200 shelled 
basis in shell) having been exported since 
September 1, 1949 

Portuguese exporters believe that they will 
have no difficulty selling their stocks before 
next September when the new crop becomes 
available. With rising prices, they are opti- 
mistic over maintenance of world demand. 
Furthermore, with the recent mutual liberal- 
izing of imports by countries participating 
in ERP, they are confident that they can 
dispose of their almonds within the next 
few months at favorable prices 


HAZELNUT AND ALMOND PRODUCTION, 
EXPORTS, AND STOCKS, SPAIN 


Spain's 1949 hazelnut crop was estimated 
at 15,000 metric tons, unshelled, in January, 
about 8,000 tons below earlier estimates. The 
1948 and 1947 crops each amounted to 9,000 
tons, unshelled 

No official data are available on exports in 
1949. Figures obtained from the quasi-official 
Commission for Commerce in Almonds and 
Hazelnuts show that from August 15, 1948 
through July 31, 1949, about 2,665 metric 
tons, shelled, and 2,486 tons in the shell were 
exported. From August 1, 1949, to Novem- 
ber 15, 1949, about 248 tons, unshelled, and 
approximately 408 tons, shelled, were shipped 

Hazelnut stocks held by Rues exporters 
were almost nil by the middle of January 
1950. However, it is estimated that about 
3,000 tons, unshelled, were still in grocers’ 
hands. The Rues trade (practically all Span- 
ish hazelnuts are produced in the Rues dis- 
trict) believed that by early spring these 
stocks would have been either absorbed 
domestically for oil production or exported. 
No 1949 hazelnuts are expected to be carried 
over when the next crop is harvested. 

Final estimates place Spain's 1949 almond 
crop at 17,000 metric tons, shelled weight, as 
compared with 1948 output of 22,000 tons and 
the 1947 output, 20,000 tons. Mollares (soft- 
shell nuts) production in 1949 are estimated 
at 2,500 tons, against 3,000 tons in 1948, both 
unshelled. 
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Official Spanish foreign-trade statistics on 
the 1949 almond crop are not available. Data 
obtained from the quasi-official Commission 
for Commerce in Almonds and Hazelnuts in- 
dicate that exports during the period August 
15, 1948, through July 31, 1949, totaled 10,073 
metric tons, shelled and about 3,728 tons, 
unshelled. Principal buyers during the 
above period were Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, France, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
and Norway. Only 175 tons were shipped to 
the United States. 

The commission lists exports from August 
1, 1949, through November 15, 1949, as 3,592 
tons, shelled, and 560 tons, unshelled. These 
almonds were shipped primarily to the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Switzerland, and Belgium. 

Almond stocks at Valencia and Malaga are 
estimated at about 4,000 tons, shelled. Ex- 
porters believed in January that by early 
spring, the remaining stocks will have found 
their way into exporters’ hands for shipment 
abroad, and no carry-over into the 1950 cam- 
paign was anticipated. 


General Products 


BrITIsH TOYS SEEN GAINING IN CANADIAN 
MARKETS IN 1950 


British toy manufacturers anticipate sub- 
stantial exports to the Canadian market in 
1950 as a result of the currency devaluation in 
September 1949 and of the restrictive effect 
of Canadian dollar devaluation on competi- 
tive imports from the United States. 

Of the $12,600,000 worth of British toy ex- 
ports in 1949, Canada took slightly more than 
$1,000,000 worth. United States exports to 
Canada of all types of toys in 1949 were 
valued at approximately $1,845,000. 


SurPLUs OF DOMESTIC BUILDING 
MATERIALS, CHILE 


In anticipation of a surplus of cement this 
year, Chilean plants have negotiated for the 
sale of 150,000 tons to Argentina. Stocks of 
other domestically produced building mate- 
rials are also above normal, although im- 
ported products are still in short supply. 
The situation is stated to be caused by a 
shortage of long-term credits for building 
construction and higher prices for materials. 


Toy Exports, BAVARIA, GERMANY 


Bavarian (Germany) toy exports in 1949 
were estimated at $3,000,000 states the Ger- 
man press—a 50 percent increase over 1948 
exports. Most of the exports were destined 
for Switzerland, the Netherlands, Canada, 
the United States, Belgium, Italy, and Vene- 
zuela, Mechanical toys were most in de- 
mand, followed by wooden ‘toys. 

The report states that a large portion of 
the German toys being shown are in the 
novelty class and that more novelties are 
expected as a result of increased patent pro- 
tection extended to German inventions. Ap- 
proximately 8,000 persons are now employed 
in the Bavarian toy industry. Considerable 
competition by British, Italian, and French 
toys is noted. 

Western Germany's toy industry was ex- 
pected to participate at the toy fair being 
held at Nuremberg this month. 


WOMEN HANDICRAFT WORKERS BEING 
TRAINED IN INDIA 


The Government of India has established 
a wing in the Central Institute of Cottage 
Industries for the training of women in- 
Sstructors and highly skilled artisans. The 
purpose is to provide trained personnel to 
organizations interested in providing such 
training to women, or in organizing indus- 
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tries suitable for women workers. Instruc- 
tion will be given in eight handicrafts. Each 
course will continue for 1 year. A total of 
200 candidates will be admitted in the first 
year. 


GERMAN Woop CARVINGS OF PREWAR 
QUALITY AGAIN AVAILABLE 


The export of German wood carving is be- 
ing resumed, states the German press. 
Hand-carved articles for practical as well as 
ornamental purposes are included, among 
them genuine briar pipes and fancy canes 
made from the Mahaleb cherry. 


Ivory HANDICRAFTS, ITALY 


Unlimited quantities of crude ivory may 
be imported into Italy for the manufacture 
of ivory products under the provisions of 
laws No. 920 and No. 921 of November 24, 
1949. Reexportation of the finished articles 
must be made within 6 months. 


PLASTICS PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Insulated cables and wires for electrical 
work, belts, braces, and watch straps are 
among the newer plastics items produced in 
New Zealand. Other items produced are 
radio cabinets, sinks, table lamps, household 
trays, and food containers in which casein 
is used. 

The statement “If it’s made in plastics, it’s 
made in New Zealand” was recently attrib- 
uted to the industry. Improvements in 
techniques and tooling have been carefully 
studied and adapted, resulting in greater 
diversity and better products. Compression 
molding and injection and extrusion proces- 
ses are all in use, and it is said that more 
than 4,000 different articles are now being 
produced. 

Imports of finished plastics products from 
the United States have been restricted re- 
portedly because of the dollar shortage. 


DENMARK To SEND LABORATORY EQUIP- 
MENT TO POLAND 


Under the terms of a trade agreement be- 
tween Denmark and Poland, signed on De- 
cember 7, 1949, Denmark is to supply Poland 
with laboratory equipment and measuring 
devices valued at 400,000 crowns (1 crown 
approximately $0.145 U. S. currency). The 
agreement is to expire September 30, 1950. 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Imports of iron and steel products into 
Argentina in 1949 amounted to 535,839 metric 
tons, according to preliminary statistics. 
This total, although below the levels of the 
years 1937—40, is still considered satisfactory 
in view of the foreign-exchange difficulties 
which limited Argentine purchases during the 
year. 

The United States, principal supplier of 
Argentine steel requirements from 1940 
through 1948, shipped a total of only 63,831 
metric tons in 1949 and ranked as the third 
supplier, following Belgium-Luxembourg, and 
France. Of the total iron and steel exports 
from the United States, more than 60 per- 
cent were rails and accessories, in which 
category the United States was the principal 
supplier. 

Belgium-Luxembourg, as the primary sup- 
plier, shipped a total of 233,488 tons, 44 per- 
cent of the purchases of Argentina in iron 
and steel. Belgian iron and steel products 
dominated the market in practically all cate- 
gories, the only exceptions being pig iron of 
which France was the main source, tin plate, 
which Belgium does not produce as yet in 
quantity, and rails, which, as noted, were 
supplied primarily by the United States. 
However, despite the strong position of Bel- 
gium in the Argentine iron and steel market 
for 1949, there was some speculation as to 
whether this position could be maintained 
during 1950 in view of Argentina’s present 
unfavorable balance of trade with the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Trade Union. 

France made substantial gains in the Ar- 
gentine market in the late months of the 
year, shipping 64,883 tons of iron and steel 
products (72 percent of the 90,562-ton annual 
total) during September and October 1949. 
As a result of this improvement in France’s 
position in the Argentine market in the 
closing months of 1949, considerably stronger 
competition is to be expected from this source 
during 1950. 

Bars and rods, pig iron, plates and sheets, 
and wire and wire products in that order were 
the principal categories of iron and steel 
imports during the year. 


Imports of Iron and Steel Into Argentina in 1949 
{Metric tons} 


. Unite 
Commodity ited 


States 
Pig iron 2, 631 26, 
Ingots, blooms, ete 19, 
Bars, rods and bar-size shapes 7, 870 79, 
Plates, sheet, and strip-.- 1,407; 5883 

Tin plate 4, 223 
Pipe and tubes. -- 5, 355 d, 
Rails 35, 286 3, 

Rail accessories, including wheels and 

axles 5, 264 | 3, 
Wire and wire products. 1, 795 43, 
Total 63, 831 | 233, 


EXPANSION OF TURKISH IRON-ORE MINES 


Turkish iron-ore production, amounting to 
approximately 210,000 metric tons, during 
1949 achieved a postwar high and was only 
slightly below the all-time high of 239,000 
tons in 1939. The entire output of the iron- 
ore mines at Divrigi is used by the Turkish 
iron and steel industry at Karabuk. 

The Divrigi mines are being improved and 
developed through ECA funds. The project 
is designed to furnish the necessary equip- 
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ment to accelerate the stripping of over- 
burden, now several years in arrears, from 
the major “A” ore body. Plans also are to 
make possible the production of larger ton- 
ages of sulfur-free iron ore from the “B” 
ore body, which will be more accessible by 
driving underground haulageways from the 
main working level of the “A” ore body to a 
point beneath those virgin deposits. 

The completion of this program is expected 
to increase ore production to approximately 
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400,000 metric tons annually by 1952. This, 
it is said, will meet all the (current and fu- 
ture) requirements of the Karabuk Iron and 
Steel Mill. Delivery of ECA-purchased 
equipment had started in early February, 
and much of it was expected to be placed in 
operation in March when the mine usually is 
reopened after the winter shut-down. 


Leather and 
Products 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION AND EXportTs, 
ARGENTINA 


Although official estimates of animal num- 
bers in Argentina for 1949 are not available, 
cattle numbers were said to equal the 1947 
total. Sheep were estimated to have de- 
clined by 6,000,000. Numbers for 1947 were 
are follows: Cattle, 41,268,470; sheep, 50,- 
856,556; and goats, 4,933,679. Unofficial 
slaughter data indicate that there were 
9,350,000 cattle hides produced in 1949 com- 
pared with 9,200,000 in 1948, 9,710,000 dur- 
ing 1947, and 8,470,000 during 1946. The 
production of sheepskins in the period Janu- 
ary—August 1949 totaled 3,451,063 compared 
with 4,521,000 during the like period of 1948. 

Data covering the period January—Novem- 
ber 1949 indicate that exports of cattle hides 
aggregated 8,310,427 compared with 6,817,997 
in the like period of 1948. Of the total in the 
1949 period, 7,427,482 hides were wet and 
882,945 dry. Although data on exports for 
the complete year are unavailable, indica- 
tions are that shipments in 1949 were the 
greatest since 1927. 

Cf the 11-month total, the United King- 
dom took 2,419,509 hides; the United States, 
167,302 the Netherlands, 829,329; and Ger- 
many, 733,075. Exports of sheepskins during 
the 11 months totaled 24,795 bales (880 
pounds) compared with 34,790 bales during 
the like period of 1948. France, Belgium, 
and the United States took nearly all. The 
drop in exports of sheepskins is attributed 
to lack of interest abroad due to high Ar- 
gentine prices. Exports of horsehides dur- 
ing the 11-month period numbered 335,240, 
those of goatskins totaled 2,304 bales, and 
kidskins, 496 bales. 


BraZIuL’s HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION, 
EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION 


Hide and skin production in Brazil in 
1949 was estimated at 15,040,000 units. Of 
these, cattle hides totaled 5,800,000; cabrettas 
(hair sheepskins), 1,600,000; wooled sheep- 
skins, 290,000; goatskins, 6,000,000; and pig- 
skins, 1,350,000. The break-down of cattle- 
hide production by types was approximately 
75 percent steer, 20 percent cow, and 5 per- 
cent calf and kip. Frigorifico-type hides 
produced at Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro in 
1949 totaled 1,116,769 which amount was 19 
percent of total cattle-hide production for 
the year. Although 1,600,000 cabretta skins 
were produced in 1949, the actual output ex- 
ceeded that number. It was said that farm- 
ers discarded many skins after slaughter 
rather than market them at low prices. 
Goatskin production was estimated to be 
5 percent more than that in 1948. 

Cattle hides accounted for 90 percent of 
the Brazilian exports of 47,780 metric tons 
of hides and skins during the period Janu- 
ary-September 1949. Principal buyers were 
Germany, the United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands, Italy, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 
The United States accounted for only 3 per- 
cent of the cattle-hide sales but continued 
as the principal buyer of goatskins, cabret- 
tas, and specialty skins. 
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Although Brazilian tanneries were affected 
by the recession in the domestic shoe indus- 
try and by lower prices of their finished 
products, they nevertheless used a large part 
of the country’s hide and skin supplies. 
Estimated consumption of hides and skins 
by tanners in 1949 with the percent of the 
production in parentheses, was: Cattle hides, 
2,390,000 (41); cabrettas, 440,000 (27); 
sheepskins, 260,000 (90); goatskins, 3,400,000 
(54); and pigskins, (98). 


TURKEY’S VALONIA CROP AND EXPORTS 


Turkey's 1949 valonia crop was estimated 
at 65,000 metric tons compared with 30,000 
tons in 1948. The 1949 crop was the largest 
in the past 10 years because the complete 
crop was gathered without damage from 
autumn rains. Stocks of valonia from pre- 
vious years were completely absorbed by the 
manufacturers of extract and by exports. 
Local extract plants expect to use at least 
30,000 tons this season; tanneries will re- 
quire at least 5,000 tons, leaving 30,000 tons 
for export in 1950. 

Exports of valonia cups during the period 
January—August 1949 totaled 11,513 tons 
compared with 15,254 tons in the like period 
of 1948. Principal buyers in 1949 included 
Hungary with 3,017 tons, Western Germany 
with 1,675 tons, and the Soviet Union with 
1,482 tons. The United States, the United 
Kingdom, Greece, and Egypt took smaller 
quantities. 

Exports of valonia beards during the 8 
months of 1949 amounted to 3,314 tons com- 
pared with 5,421 in the like period of 1948. 
Principal buyers were Hungary with 1,093 
tons; Western Germany with 915 tons; and 
the United Kingdom with 427 tons. 

Estimates of potential production of va- 
lonia extract have been increased because of 
improved manufacturing facilities. A cal- 
culated 16,000 tons are to be produced during 
the 1949-50 season; local consumption will 
take approximately 4,000 tons, leaving about 
12,000 tons for export. 

During the first 8 months of 1949, exports 
of valonia extract totaled 7,140 tons. The 
most important buyers were Rumania, West- 
ern Germany, Hungary, and Poland. During 
the like period of 1948, exports totaled 5,784 
tons. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER PRODUCTION AND EXports, 
PHILIPPINES 


Lumber production in the Republic of the 
Philippines in 1949 totaled 493,000,000 boasd 
feet compared with 402,400,000 board feet 
in 1948. 

Exports of logs and lumber in 1949 totaled 
47,900,000 board feet compared with 29,300,- 
000 in the preceding year. 


TIMBER CUTTING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The 1950 timber-felling program for Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales has been officially 
set at 30,100,000 cubic feet, states the British 
trade press. This volume is about 20 percent 
below the preceding year’s cut and comprises 
6,100,000 cubic feet of softwoods and 24,000.- 
000 cubic feet of hardwoods. 


TIMBER Exports, GOLD COAST 


Timber exports from the Gold Coast dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1949 totaled 5,897,550 
cubic feet valued at £1,700,153 (£1—$4.03 
United States currency until September 19). 
The United Kingdom was the principal mar- 
ket, taking 4,277,904 cubic feet, valued at 





£1,088,754. The United States was seconq 
with 1,052,641 cubic feet valued at £409,656. 

Other markets, in order of importance, 
included Union of South Africa, Germany, 
Italy, Canada, Sweden, Denmark, Gambia 
Sierra Leone, Australia, Switzerland, Nether. 
lands, Nigeria, France, Belgium, Greece, Cg. 
nary Islands, and Ireland. 
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TIMBER AGREEMENT BETWEEN U. K. anp 
YUGOSLAVIA 


The United Kingdom and Yugoslavia have 
concluded a trade agreemnet, to run for 5 
years, providing for deliveries by Yugoslavia 
to the United Kingdom of a substantial 
volume of lumber and timber products, states 
a British trade journal. The agreement came 
into force on January 1, 1950, and will ex- 
pire on December 31, 1954; the products 
specified are: Softwood and hardwood lum- 
ber, railway ties, pitprops, veneer, and ply- 
wood. The yearly quota of softwood lumber 
to be exported by Yugoslavia is reported to 
total 150,000 standards (297,000,000 board 
feet), and the annual hardwood-lumber yol- 
ume is reported to be 200,000 cubic meters 
(about 85,000,000 board feet). 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


OIL-WELL EQUIPMENT, U. K. 


An order has been placed by British Shell 
Petroleum Co. for 10 truck-mounted oil-well- 
servicing units, the first to be designed and 
built in the United Kingdom. One unit al- 
ready has ben dispatched to Venezuela. 

Oil companies desiring to obtain equip- 
ment from sterling areas are preparing a list 
of items most urgently needed, and meetings 
to consider these needs are to be arranged 
between company representatives and mem- 
bers of the Council of British Manufacturers 
of Petroleum Equipment. 

Representatives of these groups are giving 
consideration to the need for the develop- 
ment in the United Kingdom of either cor- 
rosion-resistant parts or some other protec- 
tion for submerged and underground oil-well 
equipment; the development of furnace parts 
that will be resistant to corrosion also is 
being studied. 


Mediecinals and 
Crude Drugs 


INOCULATIONS GIVEN By GOVERNMENT 
BREEDING SERVICE, MADAGASCAR 


During 1949, inoculations given by the 
Government Breeding Service of Madagascar 
totaled 1,733,227 against anthrax, 11,951 
against fowl cholera, 2,729 against fowl 
plague, and 2,170 against fowl pox. 

Plans for 1950 call for the construction of 
veterinary schools, demonstration farms, and 
deticking centers, with some work contem- 
plated in each of the five Provinces of the 
island. 





The United Kingdom's exports of paints 
and pigments in 1949 declined in value from 
those in 1948. Totals were £ 11,790,000 and 
£12,820,000, respectively, according to figures 
compiled from Trade and Navigation Ac- 
counts and published in the British press. 
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Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


MOTION PICTURES IN BERMUDA 


The 18 motion-picture theaters in Ber- 
muda have a total seating capacity of 4,954. 
About 90 percent of the pictures shown are 
from the United States and 10 percent from 
the United Kingdom. There is no censor- 
ship. English is the predominant language 
and films are shown in original versions. 

The heavy theater trade is on the week 
ends, and capacity crowds attend good, well- 
publicized films. Average weekly attendance 
is about 10,000 to 15,000. Performances 
usually begin at 7:30 p. m., with two shows 
each evening. On Thursdays and Saturdays 
shows are continuous from 2:30 p. m. 

Admission prices range from about 30 cents 
to 85 cents. The entertainment tax is ap- 
proximately 22 percent. Action pictures are 
the most popular, especially light comedies, 
musicals, suspense or thriller pictures, and 
the better-type western pictures. 


CENSORSHIP IN WEST BENGAL, INDIA 


A total of 482 films with a combined foot- 
age of 1,905,331 feet were certified, after 
examination, as fit for exhibition in the Prov- 
ince of West Bengal, India, according to the 
Annual Report on the Cinematograph Act in 
West Bengal for the year ended March 31, 
1949. Of these, 168 were feature films, in- 
cluding 76 Indian pictures, 66 from the United 
States, 22 from the United Kingdom, and 4 
from other countries. There were also 21 
short subjects, 218 topical films, and 75 edu- 
cational pictures certified by the censors. Six 
films (2 Indian, 1 British, and 2 United States 
features, and the trailer of one United States 
picture) were refused certificates. 

The report lists 111 motion-picture theaters 
in West Bengal, 66 of which are in Calcutta. 
During the year the Board issued 1,313 oper- 
ator’s (projectionist) licenses and granted 13 
licenses for traveling shows in and around 
Calcutta. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN LUXEMBOURG 


Visual education has developed very satis- 
factorily in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
since the foundation in 1945 of the “Office du 
film scolaire.” Its film library is constantly 
adding material to its archives. In 1947 a 
laboratory was added, and development of 
16-mm. films on Luxembourg history and 
folklore is soon foreseen. 

In 1947 only a few Dutch, Swiss, and French 
educational films were available for distribu- 
tion; at the end of the year, United States 
and British films also were added. Except 
for educational films imported from Belgium, 
which are exempt from duties, a customs’ tax 
of 1.65 francs (about 3 cents) per meter is 
levied. No other duties are assessed and film 
strips and manuals are free. Theoretically 
speaking, a security cabin should be available 
for the projection of 16-mm. films, but as 
16-mm. strips are noninflammable, the pro- 
jection outside a security cabin is permitted. 

Of 96 silent and 12 sound 16-mm. motion- 
picture projectors available in 1949, 90 silent 
and 7 sound apparatus belonged to elemen- 
tary schools; 2 silent and 1 sound to profes- 
Sional schools; 4 silent to high schools; 2 
sound to clubs; and 2 sound to Government 
agencies. The total does not reach the pre- 
war figure of 165 and the market potentiali- 
ties for the sale of 16-mm. equipment would 
be excellent if the necessary funds were avail- 
able to buy equipment needed by schools still 
without it. About 25 motion-picture pro- 
jectors and 15 slide projectors have been 
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purchased since 1947. Films are purchased 
by the Ministry of National Education for the 
film library; the equipment is bought by the 
communes. Before the equipment is sold it 
is tested by three experts. United States 
equipment is popular. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY 


The first-run feature-film season started 
in Istanbul, Turkey, in September, and in 
4 months 98 new features were exhibited. 
All imported films in Turkey are shown first 
in Istanbul. Of these, 70 were United States 
pictures; 10 Turkish; 7 British; 6 Italian; 4 
French; and 1 Greek. Ten features were 
dubbed into the Turkish language. 

The main problem facing Turkish pro- 
ducers is that of obtaining foreign exchange 
to import raw-stock film. About 15 pictures 
are expected to be produced in Turkey this 
year. Turkish audiences continue to show 
a marked preference for foreign pictures 
dubbed into the Turkish language; but for 
the shortage of raw-stock film more im- 
ported pictures might be dubbed. 

A delegation from Istanbul representing 
motion-pictures recently approached Turkish 
Government officials at Ankara regarding 
modification of the practice whereby munici- 
palities collect admission taxes. It was rec- 
ommended that such taxes be collected by 
the Ministry of Finance, believed by motion- 
picture circles to be more disposed to adjust 
rates and eliminate the differential between 
admission tax rates for locally produced and 
imported films. No tangible results were 
achieved and none seem likely. 

Another delegation of Istanbul motion- 
picture interests requested that imported 
films passed by the Istanbul censorship 
board in the original language be exempted 
from further censorship after being dubbed 
into Turkish. The authorities promised ac- 
quiescence and are reported to have started 
to comply, no special decree apparently being 
required. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes 
and Resins 


CARNAUBA-WAX EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of carnauba wax in the 
third quarter of 1949 totaled 2,783 metric 
tons, valued at $4,655,200, according to statis- 
tics of the Ministry of Finance. The United 
States took 66 percent by value—$3,095,750 
(1,848 tons). 


GuM PRODUCTION AND EXpPoRTS, BRAZIL 


The latest 1949 trade estimate places the 
Brazilian Amazon Valley production of nat- 
ural gums at about 1,704,246 kilograms, or 
about 36 percent above previous predictions, 
but 65 percent under estimated 1948 produc- 
tion. 

Declared exports of natural gums from 
Brazil in 1949 totaled 3,836,160 pounds ($688,- 
384) and in 1948 totaled 11,026,520 pounds 
valued at $2,330,177. 


RosIn EXPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Portuguese exports of rosin in the 5-month 
period July—November 1949 were as follows, 
in metric tons: United Kingdom, 19,275; 
Sweden, 1,599; Germany, 1,208; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 1,000; Netherlands, 834; Denmark, 743; 
Switzerland, 578; Belgium, 448; and Hungary, 
402. 

Germany, the United Kingdom, and Bel- 
gium were the principal destinations of the 


5,995 tons of turpentine exported in the pe- 
riod. Other purchasers were Switzerland, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Denmark. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


An advisory commission on mineral devel- 
opment and exploitation was established by 
Argentine decree on December 12, 1949, to 
act in an advisory capacity on coordination 
of private and Government mining activities. 
The commission consists of two members 
each from the General Bureau of Mining In- 
dustry and the Bureau of Mines and one 
member each from the Ministry of Economics 
and the Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 

The Government further proposed to aid 
mines in acquiring explosives. This step was 
designed to benefit the small rather than 
large operators. The latter obtain permits 
to purchase directly from suppliers. The 
Argentine Bank for Industrial Credit has been 
allocated 500,000 pesos for domestic and for- 
eign supplies of explosives, and in turn will 
sell to small miners on the basis of proved 
requirements and the importance of their 
operations at a sales price equal to cost plus 
2-percent commission for the bank. 

In addition, the bank can extend loans to 
small mines up to 70 percent of the purchase 
price of such materials not exceeding 5,000 
pesos and at 4-percent interest. The bank 
also is authorized to grant loans to construct 
central storage facilities for explosives in 
various mining districts. 

In December 1949 the press reported that 
negotiations were in progress for Argentina 
to buy 25,000 metric tons of semiprocessed 
copper from a large United States producer 
in Chile. 

Domestic lead prices in Argentina, fixed at 
1,961.29 paper pesos per metric ton in No- 
vember (14.59 cents per pound in U. S. 
currency) were decreased to 1,824.22 pesos 
in December (13.59 cents per pound). The 
price of lead in Argentina is based on the 
average New York price plus 8 percent; the 
conversion rate for this purpose is 6.0857 
pesos per U. S. dollar. 


INDIA’S IMPORTS FROM JAPAN 


The Indian Ministry of Commerce has 
decided to issue licenses during the period 
January—June 1950, covering imports of cop- 
per, lead, zinc, and nonferrous metal scrap 
from Japan, according to an official an- 
nouncement in December 1949. Licenses for 
virgin metals such as copper, lead, or zinc 
and their scrap will be granted only to actual 
users and established importers. 

Certain Indian manufacturers are re- 
ported to be disappointed because aluminum- 
ingot imports from Japan have not been 
permitted. Japanese prices for aluminum 
ingots are stated to be the cheapest in the 
world. Although the manufacturers do not 
deny that their raw-material position has 
improved since the Government granted im- 
port licenses for aluminum ingots, they urge 
that such imports be liberally permitted from 
Japan, as aluminum utensils are the only 
important nonferrous finished goods that 
India exports. 

Pakistan was the largest buyer of Indian- 
made aluminum utensils. Since the stop- 
page of the Indo-Pakistan trade in 
September 1949, the export market for Indian 
aluminum utensils has diminished. If au- 
thorities permit liberal imports of aluminum 
ingots from Japan, Indian manufacturers 
probably will try to create new markets for 
their products in the Near and Middle East 
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The lower cost of ingots will reduce the In- 
dian manufacturer’s production costs. Their 
selling prices will be competitive overseas. 


NICKEL DEVELOPMENTS, NEW CALEDONIA 


Nickel-ore production in New Caledonia 
during the third quarter of 1949 was lower 
than the rate in the preceding quarters, only 
the Thio mines being exploited. Production 
totaled 21,200 metric tons of ore (containing 
3.6 per cent nickel) during the third quarter, 
compared with 23,070 tons in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1948. Records indicate that 
extractions during the first three quarters of 
both 1948 and 1949 were almost exactly the 
same. 

Although the smelting plant was absorbing 
about one-half again as much ore per month 
as was being produced, the company believed 
that there was no cause for alarm as ore 
stocks, remaining from the preceding year, 
had not been seriously depleted. The com- 
pany also expected to receive by the end of 
1949 a considerable amount of heavy mining 
and conveying equipment from the United 
States under ECA allotments. This would 
triple mine-extraction rates by the second 
quarter of 1950. 

Production of nickel matte totaled 1,263 
tons (containing 77.3 percent nickel) during 
the third quarter of 1949, a slight gain over 
the 1,108 tons in the preceding quarter. 
La Société de Nickel operated only one blast 
furnace and one electric furnace and two 
Bessemer converters, although it had another 
blast furnace, an electric furnace, and several 
converters ready for use. The company did 
not place this additional equipment in op- 
eration because it could not count on an 
adequate supply of ore to keep abreast of 
consumption. The Doniambo smelting plant 
in Noumea used an average of 15,000 metric 
tons of ore per month during the third 
quarter, drawing considerably on ore stocks 
accumulated in 1948 when the plant was idle 
for several months. 

Ferro-nickel production during the third 
quarter totaled 1,387 tons compared with 
1,024 metric tons in the second quarter of 
1949. 

Exports of nickel matte amounted to 1,220 
metric tons during the third quarter com- 
pared with 780 metric tons in the preceding 
quarter. Shipments of ferro-nickel increased 
only 36 tons over the preceding quarter, 
totaling 943 tons during the third quarter. 


COPPER DEVELOPMENTS, PERU 


The uew Yauricocha mine, a Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Corp. property, accounted for 
a substantial gain in Peruvian copper pro- 
duction during the first 9 months of 1949 
when the country produced 20,000 metric 
tons compared with 13,870 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. 

This central Peruvian mine began operat- 
ing in the middle of 1948 but did not affect 
the country’s total production significantly 
until early 1949. Output from the mine 
not only checked but reversed the country’s 
downward trend of copper production, which 
dwindled from a peak of 44,000 tons in 1940 
to a low of 18,000 tons in 1948. 

The Yauricocha mine, costing about 
$7,000,000, currently produces more than 300 
tons daily of high-grade direct smelting ore 
of about 7 percent copper for treatment in 
the company’s smelter at La Oroya. 

The Northern Peru Mining & Smelting Co., 
a subsidiary of the American Smelting & 
Refining Co., is continuing to explore and 
appraise the large Togquepala and Quella- 
vecco copper deposits in southern Peru. The 
company expects to spend another year at 
least in drilling work before starting devel- 
opment of mines and construction of major 
facilities costing an estimated $100,000,000 
or more. However, the company reportedly 
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will withhold actual construction pending 
enactment of new and more favorable legis- 
lation by the Peruvian Government, or else 
until the Government is willing to enter into 
a satisfactory long-term agreement concern- 
ing taxes and regulations covering exports, 
foreign exchange, and the movement of 
capital. 

Data on copper exports from Peru by 
country are available only for the first 8 
months of 1949. Most of Peru’s exports of 
copper went to the United States. They 
amounted to 10,013 metric tons of refined 
copper, 4,306 tons of copper contained in 
ores, concentrates, matte, and cement cop- 
per; 12 tons in silver coins, and 381 tons in 
other ores and concentrates. 

Other exports of Peruvian copper, all re- 
fined, during the first 8 months of 1949, 
amounted to 1,056 tons to Switzerland, 1,014 
tons to Western Germany, and 829 tons to 
France. In addition, small quantities of 
copper contained in various ores were ex- 
ported to countries other than the United 
States. 


THAILAND TIN DEVELOPMENTS 


Improved mining conditions at most of 
Thailand’s tin mines during 1949 was evi- 
denced by the fact that 24 dredges were op- 
erating at the end of the year compared with 
only 16 in January. 

Preliminary estimates for 1949 placed out- 
put of tin-in-concentrates at 7,740 long tons 
compared with 4,240 tons for 1948. During 
the first three quarters of 1949 production 
of tin-in-concentrates stood at 5,892 tons. 
Ore output in October brought the total to 
about 6,240 tons, of which dredges accounted 
for 61 percent. 

The most serious problem facing tin ex- 
porters in the fourth quarter of 1949 was the 
continuing loss of 50 percent of the foreign 
exchange derived from ore exports. More- 
over, softening world prices were injurious 
to small independent operators who felt 
obliged to sell to a sterling market in Malaya 
where tin-ore prices rose about 10 percent 
after the pound devaluation in September. 
In view of dollar losses, Government officials 
indicated a willingness to reduce the portion 
of foreign exchange surrendered from 50 to 
40 percent. 

The effect of this exchange-rate problem 
was reflected in tin-ore exports, which after 
World War II were divided between Malaya— 
one-third—and the United States—two- 
thirds. However, the position of these pur- 
chasers was reversed somewhat in 1949, when 
Malaya took 4,570 tons of tin-in-concentrates 
and the United States an estimated 3,380 
tons. In 1948 the United States bought from 
Thailand 3,826 tons of tin-in-concentrates, 
while Malaya’s share was 1,681 tons. In 
contrast to the preceding 2 years, no tin 
metal was shipped to the United States in 
1949. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA’S GOLD 
PRODUCTION 


As foremost world producer of gold, the 
Union of South Africa's 1949 output in Trans- 
vaal Province was unsurpassed in quantity 
since 1946 or in value since 1942. Output 
totaled 11,708,013 fine ounces worth £114,- 
899,043, compared with 11,574,871 ounces 
valued at £99,833,262 in 1948. (Prior to Sep- 
tember 19, 1949, £1—$%4.03 U. S. currency; 
after that date, $2.80.) Employment of a 
larger labor force greatly influenced this in- 
creased output. Devaluation of the pound 
sterling in September 1949, followed by a 
price increase of gold from £8 12s. 6d. to 
£12 8s. 3d. per fine ounce, was responsible 
for a higher monetary return than ordinarily 
would have been realized. 

In order to relieve industry from high op- 
erative costs, the Government in February 





1949 effected the sale of 12,500 fine ounces of 
gold at a premium of 17s. 6d. per ounce to a 
London firm for industrial, artistic, ang pro. 
fessional purposes. The Government per- 
mitted the premium to be used to reduce the 
Silicosis levy against mining companies, and 
it will accrue proportionately to the amount 
of gold delivered by companies to the Germis. 
ton Refinery, where all the gold is refineg 
Shortly thereafter, a company named South 
African Gold Ltd. was established to many. 
facture articles from gold purchased at the 
afore-mentioned premium. 

Sales later concluded under this arrange. 
ment totaled 250,000 ounces to the South 
African Goldware Co., deliveries to be com. 
pleted in 1951, and 350,000 ounces to 
Greaves Ltd., Johannesburg, for the manu. 
facture of exportable items. Negotiations 
for an additional 150,000 ounces were under 
discussion. 

While the 1949 operations in Transvaal were 
highlighted by some expansion and install. 
tion of new ore-treating plants, the gold 
discoveries in the Orange Free State were 
receiving full attention from industry ang 
Government, inasmuch as this region seems 
destined to become a rich and important 
source of gold. At the end of the year, 15 
shaft sinkings were proceeding at eight 
mines; namely, Free State Geduld, Freddies 
North, Freddies South, President Brand, Pres- 
ident Steyn, St. Helena, Welkom, and 
Western Holdings. Five more mines were in 
the advance-planning stage and two com-.- 
panies had been registered. About 466 dia- 
mond drill holes have been bored, totaling 
about 360 miles and costing £3,000,000, 
Diamond drilling has revealed that payable 
gold-bearing reefs probably will be found 
over an area considerably larger than pre- 
viously anticipated. 

The Union of South Africa, recognizing that 
it cannot meet all the capital requirements in 
the Orange Free State venture, which will 
necessitate an outlay of £200,000,000 over a 
period of years, introduced legislation for the 
creation of a National Finance Corporation 
to mobilize idle capital for use in the national 
economic interest Industry will be expected 
to furnish some of the capital, and the Gov- 
ernment has invited foreign countries to par- 
ticipate. A large United States mining com- 
pany took advantage of this policy in 1949 by 
financing the Virginia Gold Mining Co. in the 
Orange Free State, and thus became the first 
American firm to participate directly in 
development of this area. 


KOREAN GRAPHITE PRODUCTION 


South Korea's graphite production in 1949 
amounted to 39,559 metric tons, surpassing 
output in 1948 by more than 160 percent, and 
averaged 3,300 tons monthly compared with 
1,278 tons in the preceding year. 

The 1949 monthly production of amorphous 
graphite reached 5,289 tons in July but de- 
clined in the succeeding months because of 
decreased power availability. Production in 
December stood at only 2,000 tons, or 543 tons 
below the output in the same month of 1948. 

Crystalline-graphite production, grades A, 
B, and C, gained during the last quarter of 
1949, and total production for the entire year 
was 806 tons compared with 566 tons in the 
preceding year. During 1949, as in the past, 
grade C crystalline graphite constituted the 
bulk of the production, although efforts were 
made to increase output of the grade-A type 
because of its better quality. Only 53 tons 
of grade A were produced in 1949, compared 
with 219 tons of grade B and 534 tons of 
grade C. 


MICA DEVELOPMENTS, MADAGASCAR 


Exports of mica from Madagascar during 
the third quarter of 1949 rose sharply to 
207,088 kilograms, 68 percent more than the 
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quantity exported in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948. 

The bulk of these exports were mica split- 
tings, of which 110,720 kilograms were 
shipped to the United States and 53,733 kilo- 
grams to France. Norway bought 8,270 kilo- 
grams and South Africa, 400 kilograms. 
Shipments of block mica also increased in 
the third quarter, when 33,265 kilograms were 
exported to France and the remaining 700 
kilograms went to Norway. 

Stocks of mica are reportedly nonexistent 
because of the heavy demand. Mica produc- 
tion in 1950 is expected to continue at the 
rate of about 65 to 70 metric tons per month. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


CANADA’S EXPORT MARKETS 


Export figures during the first 11 months 
of 1949 reveal Brazil as Canada’s principal 
export market for adding mechines and parts, 
with purchases valued at $95,000 out of a 
total of $280,000 worth exported. The United 
States was the second best market, account- 
ing for $85,000, and New Zealand, third, with 
$61,000, according to an official publication. 

Out of total exports of $770,000 worth of 
bookkeeping and calculating machines and 
parts in that period, Australia accounted for 
$201,000; New Zealand, $174,000; and Brazil, 
$135,000. 

The portable-typewriter export figure was 
$81,000, representing exports of 1,494 ma- 
chines, of which 683 ($34,000) went to Tur- 
key; 374 ($23,000) to Palestine, and 384 
($21,000) to New Zealand. 

The export classification ‘‘Typewriters, not 
otherwise provided for” includes standard 
machines; exports under this classification 
were valued at $1,948,000 (17,665 units) in the 
ll-month period. The United States took 
$1,698,000 worth (15,503 units), Australia 
$80,000 (799 units), and New Zealand $72,000 
(651 units). 

Exports of fountain pens, including sets, 
totaled $1,358,000. Hong Kong was the prin- 
cipal market, followed by Brazil and Morocco, 
with shipments valued at $720,000, $111,000 
and $53,000, respectively. 

The mechanical-pencil exports totaled $40,- 
000. Turkey was tne only outstanding mar- 
ket, taking $16,000 worth. 

Exports of miscellaneous pens, pencils, and 
parts totaled $132,000, of which $55,000 worth 
went to the United Kingdom, and $18,000 to 
British Malaya, the two outstanding markets. 


ITALY’S EXPORTS OF TYPEWRITERS AND 
PARTS 


Exports of typewriters and parts from Italy 
during the first 11 months of 1949 totaled 
582 metric tons, according to the Italian 
Central Statistical Institute. This figure 
represents an increase of 1.9 percent over 
exports during the first 11 months of 1948 
and 321 percent more than those in the same 
period of 1938. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS 


The over-all figure of $84,069,000 for 
United States exports of office machines dur- 
ing 1949 represents a decrease of only 3.3 
percent from the 1948 figure of $86,942,000. 
Although this is not a large decrease for the 
industry as a whole, exports of certain indi- 
vidual commodities declined severely, and 
others participated in the offsetting increases. 

Included in those categories showing de- 
cided increases in exports over 1948 were 
used or rebuilt accounting, bookkeeping, 
calculating, and card-punching machines, up 
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48 percent; new parts for the same types 
of machines, 47 percent; card-punching and 
punched-card machines and their auxiliary 
units, 44 percent; and miscellaneous office 
machines and parts (including dictating, 
mail- and check-handling machines), 13 
percent. 

The greatest group declines, percentage- 
wise, were typewriter groups: Used, 34 per- 
cent; rebuilt, 27 percent; standard, 24 per- 
cent, and portable, 14 percent. Typewriter 
parts increased 1.9 percent. 

Other commodity-group exports adversely 
affected include duplicating machines, down 
24 percent; parts for the same, 22 percent; 
cash registers, new, 20 percent; used, or re- 
built, 21 percent; and parts, 5.9 percent. 
Exports of calculating machines decreased 19 
percent and addressing machines and their 
parts, 14 percent. Staplers and staples, for 
office use, decreased only 15 percent. 

The effect that the European market, with 
its attendant trade eccentricities, has had on 
this industry is well demonstrated by the 
types of machines which show increases. 
These machines are difficult to procure from 
sources other than the United States, and 
their need is great in any type of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation work. All other 
office machines are being produced in vari- 
ous European countries in ever-increasing 
quantities and in most cases benefit from 
the preference extended to soft-currency 
countries. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


U. S. Imports From BRAZIL 


The United States was the leading outlet 
for Brazil's inedible oilseed and vegetable- 
oil exports in the first 9 months of 1949, 
taking all the babassu kernels and tucum 
nuts shipped from Brazil and the following 
percentages of other principal export items: 
Castor-beans, 88 percent; babassu oil, 78 per- 
cent; castor oil, 66 percent; and oiticica oi! 
44 percent. 


Brazilian Exports of Principal Vegetable 
Oils and Oilseeds, January—September 
1949 


{In metric tons] 
Item Total Pot nited 
States 
Babassu kernels 12, 510 12, 510 
Jabassu oil 1,477 1, 157 
Castor-beans =a 86, 047 76, 125 
Castor oil 5, 186 3, 412 
Cottonseed oil, inedible 8,514 
Murumuru oil - 50 50 
Oiticica oil 5, 042 2, 200 
Peanut oil 8, 348 
Peanuts, unshelled 6, 351 
Sesame seed 2, 568 
Tucum nuts 13, 748 13, 748 
Vegetable oils, n. s 618 57 
Sovrce: Official Brazilian statistics. 


TuNnG-O1rL ExPoRTS FROM CHINA DECLINE 


After the fall of Canton to the Commun- 
ists in October 1949 the quantities of tung 
oil arriving in Hong Kong decreased consid- 
erably in November and December. Local 
wholesale prices during those months were 
higher than United States buyers were pre- 
pared to pay, so no shipments to this coun- 
try were made in December. Some business, 
however, was concluded in Europe. 

Inasmuch as the new Chinese regime 
placed bristles under control, it was feared 
that tung oil would follow suit once the 
problem of transportation was solved. 


The resumption of traffic along the Can- 
ton-Hankow Railway connecting Shanghai 
and Canton have, so far, showed no favor- 
able effect on supplies as the lines were re- 
ported to have been heavily booked with 
other essentials. It is possible, however, that 
as soon as freight space along this line is 
available for tung oil, supplies will increase 
considerably. 

It has been reported that Canton authori- 
ties recently shipped some 450 drums to 
Hong Kong which they had obtained from 
Changsha in exchange for dyestuffs. This 
prospect of better supplies helped prevent 
prices from rising unduly in December. 

A few transactions were closed at £216 per 
long ton (2,240 pounds) c. and f. European 
ports in drums at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. United States offers of US$0.24 per 
pound c. and f. west coast in bulk were not 
acceptable to sellers who quoted US$0.26. 
Toward the latter part of the month small 
parcels were forwarded at about £250 per 
long ton c. i. f. European ports. Quotations 
of US$0.27 per pound c. and f. New York 
brought no response. 

Prices in December continued firm and 
European buyers paid £260 c. i. f. per long ton 
in drums, “a 


CopRA PRODUCTION AND TRADE, INDONESIA 


A complex but operable system of induce- 
ment payments to producers and middlemen 
and the restoration of more nearly normal 
shipping conditions in the copra-producing 
areas of Indonesia resulted in a considerable 
improvement in the production and export of 
Indonesian copra during 1949. Recorded 
production rose from 352,000 metric tons in 
1948 to 425,000 tons in 1949, and exports from 
242,000 to 309,000 tons. 

Sales of copra to domestic oil factories 
doubled, totaling 129,000 tons in 1949. Ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the exports went 
to the Netherlands and 26 percent to other 
European countries as deliveries against 
quotas established in bilateral trade agree- 
ments. The United States received 13,311 
metric tons of Indonesian copra prior to 
restoration of a higher processing tax on 
coconut oil from non-Philippine copra. 

Recorded production in 1950 is expected 
to equal that of 1949, but exports may drop to 
about 275,000 metric tons because of in- 
creased domestic consumption. New oil fac- 
tories are ready to operate in Celebes, and 
the factories in Java probably will need 
more copra to meet the demand for oil in 
areas formerly isolated by military or politi- 
cal action. 

Statistics of recorded production, which 
comprise purchases by the Copra Board, do 
not include copra from which oil is extracted 
by the native producer for local use or copra 
smuggled out of Indonesia to Malayan or 
Philippine ports. Copra smuggled from 
Sumatra but legally entered in Malayan and 
Singapore import statistics may have totaled 
100,000 metric tons in 1949. The recorded 
export from Indonesia to Singapore was about 
16,000 tons. Smuggling to the Philippines, 
estimated at about 25,000 to 30,000 tons, is 
smaller in volume because East Indonesia 
was politically controlled by the former Neth- 
erlands Indies Government shortly after the 
war and because partial payment in textiles 
and rice has been sufficient inducement to 
most producers to sell copra in the legal 
market. If under the new Government a 
more effective control can be exercised over 
producing areas in Sumatra, the recorded 
production may increase during 1950. 





Imports of soap by the Reunion Islands in 
1949 amounted to 1,611.4 metric tons, a de- 
crease of 3 percent from the 1948 total of 
1,665.4 tons. 
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Paper and 


Related Products 


PULP AND NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS, 
ARGENTINA 


Wood-pulp imports into Argentina in 1949 
totaled 51,600 metric tons (1 metric ton= 
2,204.6 pounds), an increase of 10,000 tons 
over 1948. Production of wood pulp is esti- 
mated at 37,000 tons annually. Imports of 
newsprint into Argentina in 1949 totaled 
102,568 metric tons, compared with 117,922 
tons in 1948 and 152,783 tons in 1947. The 
decline was attributed to a lack of foreign 
exchange. Finland, Sweden, and Norway 
were the principal suppliers, providing 44, 29, 
and 15 percent, respectively, during 1949. 
Canada, a substantial supplier in 1947 and 
1948, almost dropped out of the market in 
1949, supplying only 174 tons. Production of 
newsprint in 1949 was estimated at 900 tons, 
of low-grade quality. 

The February stocks of newsprint were 
estimated by the trade to be the lowest in 
years. Importers have stated that if ade- 
quate exchange were available during 1950, 
consumption could reach as high as 170,000 
tons. 

An Executive decree of February 16, 1950, 
provided for the expropriation by the Argen- 
tine Ministry of Industry and Commerce of 
all newsprint stocks currently on hand in the 
country as well as future imports. In case 
it is found necessary, the decree also author- 
izes The Ministry, after consuitation with the 
Subsecretariat of Information, to reduce the 
number of pages in newspapers. 

Two newsprint mills are under construc- 
tion in Argentina. One, in Bernal, Province 
of Buenos Aires, is expected to start produc- 
ing an average of 70 tons of newsprint daily 
in June 1950. The other mill is not expected 
to be completed until late 1950 or early 1951. 


PRODUCTION AND EXporRTs, FINLAND 


The Finnish timber cut in the 1949-50 
cutting season (June 1, 1949, to May 31, 
1950) is expected to decline to about 24,- 
000,000 cubic meters (1 cubic meter=about 
35 cubic feet) piled measure, compared with 
28,700,000 cubic meters in the 1948-49 season, 
and 34,500,000 cubic meters in the 1947-48 
season. The amount of pulpwood involved is 
not known; however, pulpwood and pit props 
combined accounted for about 41 percent of 
the 1948-49 cut, and 44 percent of the 1947- 
48 cut. 

Demand for chemical wood pulp during 
the spring and summer of 1949 was slack, 
and over-all shutdowns in pulp mills oc- 
curred during the summer. However, orders 
increased in the fall and winter, and cur- 
rent production was unable to keep up with 
demand, stocks being rapidly depleted. Pro- 
duction of chemical pulp in the first 10 
months of 1949 totaled 828,241 metric tons 
(1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds), a decline of 
23 percent from the comparable 1948 produc- 
tion. Mechanical pulp production from 
January to October 1949 approximated 
515,000 tons, and it was estimated that pro- 
duction for all of 1949 would reach 650,000 
tons compared with 595,000 tons in 1948. 

Chemical-pulp exports in the first 6 
months of 1949 were 13 percent under the 
like period of 1948. Shipments continued 
to lag through the summer but revived 
sharply in the fall. In the first 10 months 
of 1949, chemical-pulp exports totaled 
340,568 tons and by the end of the year 
were expected to go well over the 371,000 
tons exported in 1948. Mechanical-pulp ex- 
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ports during all of 1949 were considerably 
above the figure for 1948. By October 1949, 
such exports totaled 126,181 tons compared 
with only 97,097 tons during all of 1948. 

The paper and board industry experienced 
roughly the same cycle as the chemical-pulp 
industry. Production of paper and board in 
the first 10 months of 1949 amounted to 
about 546,000 tons compared with 598,000 
tons during the like period of 1948. Exports 
of paper and board during the 1949 period 
totaled 450,751 tons compared with 524,538 
tons in all of 1948. 


PULP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


Paper and paperboard production in 
India during the first 9 months of 1949 to- 
taled 77,858 long tons, or about 6 percent 
above the comparable 1948 period. 

Imports of wood rulp and other paper- 
making raw materials in the January to 
September period of 1949 were nearly four 
times as large as in the comparable period 
in 1948, the volume in the two periods being 
about 198,888 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds) and 53,000 hundred- 
weight, respectively. Paper and _. board 
imports during the first 3 quarters of 1949 
amounted to 2,437,786 hundredweight, as 
compared with about 1,300,000 hundred- 
weight in the like period of 1948. 

Exports of paper and related materials in 
the first 9 months of 1949 were as follows: 
Paper, 7,184 hundredweight; board, 600 hun- 
dredweight; and paper-making raw mate- 
rials, 127,741 hundredweight. 

A new plant for the manufacture of trans- 
parent paper was inaugurated in the State of 
Travancore, India, on January 5, 1950, in 
conjunction with a rayon plant. Annual pro- 
duction capacity of transparent paper is 
expected to be 1,000,000 pounds, but produc- 
tion will supply only a small part of the 
demand. 

The State of Assam has invitea private in- 
dustrial development, especially of paper 
mills, in a recent announcement that State 
ownership of industries had been abandoned 
because of financial difficulties. Bamboo, 
coal, limestone, and other raw materials were 
said to be available, and the Government of 
India has allotted to Assam a paper-produc- 
tion capacity of 8,000 to 10,000 long tons 
annually. It is reported that the Assam 
Government has available a survey of ap- 
propriate sites and other facilities prepared 
by a paper expert. 

A modern coating plant to manufacture 
art paper is to be added to a paper mill in 
Titaghur and will be the only mill producing 
art paper. It is expected to begin operations 
in April or May. 

A West Bengal mill is erecting a new plant 
to pulp sabai grass, as part of the company’s 
expansion plans. The plant will be able to 
handle 1,700 tons of sabai grass monthly, 
converting the pulp for further processing 


FULP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS, NORWAY 


By December 1, 1949, the Norwegian tim- 
ber cut had reached only about 1,200,000 
cubic meters (1 cubic meter= approximately 
35 cubic feet), compared with an estimated 
2,400,000 cubic meters on the like date in 
1948, according to preliminary reports. The 
goal for the 1949-50 cutting season (year end- 
ing August 1950) had been set at 7,000,000 
cubic meters in the spring of 1949, but esti- 
mates of the expected cut now range from 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 cubic meters. The 1948- 
49 season cut was 7,754,000 cubic meters, a 
postwar record. Of this, it was planned that 
3,500,000 cubic meters would go to the pulp 
industry. 

Chemical wood-pulp production in the first 
9 months of 1949 totaled 306,342 long tons, a 
12 percent increase over the like period of 
1948. Production of mechanical pulp in the 





above-mentioned 1949 period was 300,082 lo 
tons (air-dry) compared with 432,500 t 
in all of 1948. 

The pulp export market in the first severa) 
months of 1949 was characterized by slacken. 
ing prices; however, the total volume Shipped 
increased to such an extent that the gross 
value of receipts in the first 9 months of 
1949 was well ahead of the comparable Period 
of 1948. Mechanical pulp exports in the first 
three quarters of 1949 (comparable 194g fig. 
ures in parentheses) were 201,455 (141,300) 
metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) 
valued at 81,678,000 (57,077,000) crowns, 
Chemical-pulp exports in the same Periods 
were 128,013 (98,770) metric tons valued at 
110,513,000 (98,498,000) crowns. 

Paper and board production in the first 9 
months of 1949 totaled 341,154 metric tons, 
somewhat below the total for the like periog 
of 1948. However, newsprint production was 
up 17 percent in the 1949 period compareq 
with the 1948 period. Exports of Paper and 
board as a whole were fairly well maintained 
in volume during the first three quarters of 
1949 compared with the like 1948 period: 
however, the total value was down consid- 
erably. 
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NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION AND ForEIGN 
TRADE, ITALY 


Newsprint production in Italy increased to 
62,900 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,2046 
pounds) in 1949 compared with 55,300 tons 
in 1948. The 1949 output reportedly was not 
far below the country’s production capacity 
which has been estimated at 70,000 tons. 

Imports in the first 10 months of 1949 de- 
clined to 4,753 tons from 6,703 tons in the 
first 10 months of 1948. Imports came mostly 
from Finland and Austria. Imports were 
limited by the Italian Government to 5,000 
tons in 1949 because of the increased domes- 
tic output. Newspaper publishers have in- 
dicated that the supply was adequate but 
that prices of domestic paper were still higher 
than those of imported newsprint. 

Exports of newsprint, largely to India, Ar- 
gentina, and Cuba, increased slightly in the 
January to October period of 1949, totaling 
2,685 tons compared with 2,150 tons in the 
like period of 1948 


PuLP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS, SWEDEN 


The Swedish pulpwood cut during the 
1949-50 cutting season is expected to drop 
below that of the preceding year. However, 
it is believed that supplies will be ample, 
with operation of the pulp mills expected 
to be about 80 percent of theoretical capacity. 

Production of chemical pulp in the first 11 
months of 1949 was estimated at nearly 
2,000,000 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,2046 
pounds) compared with about 2,276,000 tons 
in all of 1948. Production of mechanical 
pulp in the first 11 months of 1949 was about 
519,000 tons compared with about 650,000 
tons in all of 1948 

The pulp-export market declined during 
the first several months of 1949, and ex- 
tensive mill shut-downs occurred during the 
summer. The market revived strongly in the 
fall, however, and exports in the January- 
November period totaled 1,639,000 tons or 10 
percent above the like period of 1948. 

In contrast to the pulp industry, the 
paper industry was able to produce and ship 
about as much in 1949 as in the preceding 
year. However, unit values of paper exports 
in 1949 were considerably below those in 
1948. Production of paper and board in 
the first 10 months of 1949 totaled about 
881,000 tons compared with 1,087,000 tons in 
the entire year 1948. 

Exports of paper and board in the first 10 
months of 1949 totaled 498,000 tons, valued 
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at 366,000,000 crowns compared with 485,000 
tons valued at 412,000,000 crowns in the like 
period of 1948. 


1° r ° 
Radio, ‘Television, 
Electrical 
Appliances 


CuBAN IMPORTS OF HOUSEHOLD 
REFRIGERATORS 


Imports of household electric refrigerators 
into Cuba during 1949 totaled 22,744 units, a 
decrease of 36 percent from the 1948 level of 
35,733. The United States was the sole sup- 
plier in 1949. Decreased imports in 1949 were 
attributed principally to a decline in cash 
sales after June. It is reported that 95 per- 
cent of the refrigerators currently retailed in 
Cuba are sold on the installment plan. Im- 
ports during 1950 are not expected to exceed 
the 1949 level. 

Stocks in the hands of importers and deal- 
ers as of December 31 were estimated at 5,000 
units. 

Approximately 114,000 household electric 
refrigerators were in use in Cuba as of 
December 31, 1949. 


TELEVISION IN HAMBURG, GERMANY 


Television broadcast service may be pro- 
vided in Hamburg, Germany, during 1950, 
states the foreign press. 

Contributions and Government support for 
a television industry are sought by the Ham- 
burg Experimental Television Co. The com- 
pany lost much of its equipment during the 
war. Since resuming operations, its func- 
tions have been hindered by a lack of working 
space. 

Television development in Germany de- 
pends largely on the work of amateur tech- 
nicians. Many leading technicians are re- 
portedly active in Hamburg. 


NUMBER OF RADIO RECEIVERS IN USE IN 
SYRIA 


Approximately 37,00° radio receivers were 
in use in Syria in December 1949, of which 
10,000 were unlicensed. About 92 percent of 
the licensed sets were designed to receive 
short-wave broadcasts. The number of lis- 
teners per set was an estimated 3.5 persons. 


Railwa y 
Kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED BUILT, 
GERMANY 


An order for 65 steam locomotives recently 
was placed with four German heavy-ma- 
chinery manufacturing companies by the 
Bundesbahn (German _ State Railways). 
Costing approximately $40,000 each, the lo- 
comotives, of both passenger and freight 
type, will not be of new design, but it is 
claimed that they will be more economical 
to operate than those in service. 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


Although there are 30 railroad companies 
in Sweden, the State Railway system con- 
trols and operates approvimately 65 percent 
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of the total trackage. The motive-power 
and rolling stock of the state and private 
railways are shown in the accompanying 
table: 


| Width of Gage 


} 
, | & 
l'ype of equipment % Total 
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Num-| Nu m-| Num-! Num- 
ber | ber | ber ber 
State Railways, as of Decem- 


ber 31, 1948: 
| 








Steam locomotives 935) 48 129] 1,112 
Electric locomotives 676) 0} 0) 676 
Locomotors (industrial | 
locomotives). 179 5 1] 195 
Total, locomotives | 1, 790} 5 140] 1, 983 
Motorears, including | 
motor busses |} 289) 14} 68 371 
Passenger cars, including | | 
mail, baggage, bus | | 
trailers (2-3-4-axle) 4, 211) 137| 328) 4, 676 
Freivht cars (2-3-4-6-10- | | 
axle) 39, 017} 1,308) 3, 432/43, 757 
Privately-owned freight | | | 
cars operated On State | | 
Railways 1, 894 3) 0} 1,897 
Total 10, 911 1,311) 3, 432) 45, 654 
Private railways, as of De- | 
cember 31, 1947 
Steam locomotives 258 0 176 434 
Electric locomotives 34 0 21 55 
Locomotors (industrial | 
locomotives $1 0 14 45 
Total | 323 0} 211) 534 
Passenger cars, including | 
mail, baggage and | 
motor cars 2-3-4- | | | 
ixle __. 683 0 721; 1,404 
Freight cars, 2-3-4-6- | | 
axle | 7,933 0, 6, 176/14, 109 


Total length of all railways in Sweden at 
the beginning of 1949 was 16,651 kilometers, 
of which 35 percent was electrified. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN VENEZUELA 


A barter proposal, recently made to the 
Venezuelan Government by an agent of a 
manufacturer of railroad equipment in 
Western Germany has been reported by the 
Venezuelan press. Under the proposal, lo- 
comotives, passenger cars, freight cars, and 
technical advice on railroad rehabilitation 
would be exchanged for Venezuelan petro- 
leum., 

The Venezuelan Government recently ap- 
propriated $2,220,000 for the rehabilitation 
and procurement of new equipment for the 
Gran Ferrocarril de Venezuela. 


DEVELOPMENTS, SPAIN 


The motive power and rolling stock of the 
Red Nacional de Los Ferrocarriles of Spain 
(R. E. N. F. E.) consisted on January 1, 1949, 
of 3,344 locomotives, 6,133 passenger cars,and 
74,370 freight cars. Of these totals, 516 loco- 
motives, 858 passenger cars, and 7,119 freight 
cars were out of operation. There were 8,668 
private cars in operation. R. E. N. F. E. 
operates on 1,677-meter (66-inch) gage. 
The equipment was reported in fair to good 
condition. 

Although R. E. N. F. E. is the most impor- 
tant railroad in Spain, 46 common carrier 
and industrial narrow-gage railroads re- 
ported the following equipment: 713 locomo- 
tives, 1,671 passenger cars, and 14,939 freight 
cars. Of the foregoing, 108 locomotives, 182 
passenger cars, and 1,602 freight cars were 
out of service. Gages of these railroads 
range from 0.600 meter (235, inches) to 
1.434 meters (5614 inches), with 1.00 meter 
(393, inches) predominating. 


During 1948, R. E. N. F. E. took delivery 
of 31 new passenger cars and 116 new freight 
cars, while 66 and 886, respectively, were re- 
tired. No new locomotives were installed. 

Total imports of railroad equipment for 
1948 were reported at a value of 4,893,000 
gold pesetas, equivalent to approximately 
US$1,600,000. The value of imports from 
the United States amounted to 18,000 
pesetas for locomotives, other than electric 
and steam, and 1,418,000 pesetas for rails. 


Rubber and 
Products 


TIRE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
HUNGARY 


Production of automobile and truck tire 
casings in Hungary was estimated at the end 
of 1949 at approximately 45,000 units per 
annum, although the press claims a higher 
total of about 70,000, including tractor and 
motorcycle tires. Consumption was esti- 
mated at between 80,000 and 100,000 units. 
The quality of Hungarian-made tires is re- 
garded as lower than that of foreign makes. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, ARGENTINA 


Four tire factories were operating in Ar- 
gentina in 1949, and another was scheduled 
to be completed early in 1950. Tire produc- 
tion amounted to 844,000 units in 1948, but 
raw-material difficulties caused a decline to 
685,000 units for the first 10 months of 1949. 
In addition to tires and tubes for most types 
of conveyances, the domestic industry also 
produces a wide range of other rubber prod- 
ucts, meeting about 70 percent of normal 
demand. 


RUBBER TRADE AND INDUSTRY, IRELAND 


Except for the manufacture of rubberized 
overcoats carried on by 20 firms in Ireland, 
rubber products manufactured in that coun- 
try are virtually all made by one company. 
The articles it produces include automobile, 
truck, bus, and cycle tires and tubes, golf, 
tennis, and play balls, rubber footwear, hot- 
water bottles, and rubber cushions and mat- 
tresses. Importation of these items is re- 
stricted by quotas and high tariffs. The 
dollar shortage and exchange difficulties pre- 
sent further obstacles to imports from the 
United States. 

None of the raw materials used in the man- 
ufacture of rubber products are available in 
Ireland. The chief sources of raw rubber are 
Malaya and Ceylon from which areas, in 1948, 
Ireland took 48,986 hundredweight and 4,656 
hundredweight, respectively. (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds.) 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, THAILAND 


Rubber exports from Thailand in the last 
quarter of 1949, according to preliminary 
data, totaled approximately 22,348 metric 
tons, bringing the total for 1949 to 96,100 
tons, or about 1,000 tons above the previous 
record set in 1948. The officially announced 
goal for 1949 was 100,000 tons. About 45 
percent was shipped to the United States, 43 
percent to Malaya, and 12 percent to the 
United Kingdom—a decided contrast to the 
situation in 1948 when about 79 percent went 
directly to the United States and only about 
18 percent and 3 percent, respectively, to 
Malaya and Europe. 

Continued interest was shown in some 
form of of quality control over rubber exports, 
and the press reported that a bill was being 
drafted for presentation to Parliament. Some 
trade circles doubt the feasibility of any such 
scheme until larger numbers of expert in- 
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spectors are available and until there is a 
higher degree of voluntary cooperation among 
rubber dealers and shippers. 

There were no imports of crude rubber into 
Thailand in 1948, but during the period Jan- 
uary through August 1949, 145,097 kilograms 
were imported from Indonesia. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


LAUNCHING OF BELGIAN-BUILT TANKER 


The tanker Alvelos was launched on Janu- 
ary 28, 1950, at Hoboken, Belgium, for the 
Sociedade Portuguesa de Navios Tanques— 
Soponata of Portugal. This vessel, the larg- 
est ever constructed for Portugal, is slightly 
more than 500 feet in length, 68 feet in 
width, and has a capacity of about 16,800- 
deadweight tons. Propulsion is supplied by 
Burmeister & Wain Diesel engines rated at 
6,000 horsepower for a speed of about 14 
knots. Delivery is expected to be made dur- 
ing May 1950. 


LAUNCHING OF DREDGER, NETHERLANDS 


A Diesel-electric suction dredger, Pierre 
Henry Watier, was launched recently at Am- 
sterdam. Built for the French Ministry of 
Public Works, the suction dredger will be 
used in the harbors and river mouths of 
France and North Africa. It is 287 feet long 
and has a gross capacity of 1,950-registered 
tons. 


FISHING VESSELS ORDERED BY U.S. S. R. 
FROM SWEDEN 


The first 2 of 10 fishing vessels ordered 
by the Soviet Union were launched at Falk- 
enburg, Sweden, on December 22, 1949. The 
vessels are of the usual Swedish design of 
about 60-deadweight tons each, 78 feet in 
length, 22 feet wide, and have a molded 
depth of about 12 feet. They are, however, 
of unusually heavy construction having 7- 
inch double frames at 4-inch intervals 
throughout the hull. Propulsion is supplied 
by June-Munktel motors of 225 horsepower. 


LAUNCHING OF CaRGO Liner, U. K. 


The single-screw cargo liner Assyria was 
launched at Wallsend-on-Tyne, England, on 
January 19, 1950, for the Cunard Steamship 
Co. The vessel is 480 feet in length, 63 feet, 
9 inchs wide, and is designed to carry 9,000 
tons of cargo at a service speed of 16 knots. 
The main propulsion machinery consists of a 
set of double reduction geared turbines driv- 
ing a single bronze screw. The vessel is a 
sister ship to the Asia and Arabia. 


SwEDISH, DUTCH, AND BRITISH YARDS 
BUILDING FOR ARGENTINA 


Eleven tankers, totaling 168,140 dead-weight 
tons, are on order and under construction in 
various European shipyards for the Argen- 
tine-controlled petroleum organization, 
Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales. 

Swedish yards are building three motor 
tankers of 13,500 dead-weight tons each for 
delivery early in 1950. These vessels will 
have a speed of 16 knots, and the cost of 
each unit has been Officially placed at ap- 
proximately US$3,402,777. 

Dutch shipyards are building four motor 
tankers of 13,500 dead-weight tons each, two 
of which are to be delivered during the first 
half of 1950 and the remaining two during 
the first half of 1951. All of these vessels 
are rated at 16 knots speed, and estimated 
cost has been placed at US$3,397,000 each. 
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British shipyards are building four tur- 
bine-powered tankers of 18,410 dead-weight 
tons each, and all will be delivered in 1951. 
The speed of these ships will be 14.5 knots, 
and the estimated cost has been set at 
US$9,539,000 each. 


GERMAN YARDS BUILD 


Six new vessels, known as “Petersberg 
Ships,” are under construction at German 
shipyards (in Hamburg and Kiel) for the 
Deutsche Orient Linie G. m. b. H. These 
ships are of 1,900 gross registered tons each 
and have an over-all length of 327 feet, a 
maximum beam of 43 feet, and a mean draft 
of 1744 feet. Cargo capacity will be slightly 
over 3,500 long tons. Propulsion will be 
supplied by a steam-turbine engine develop- 
ing 1,200 horsepower. Delivery of the vessels 
will begin in June 1950. 

Two modern motor ships, the Norwegian 
vessel Arnoey and the Swedish freighter 
Froste are also undergoing repairs at Ham- 
burg shipyards. 


U. K. Yarp BUILDS MOTOR VESSEL FOR 
PORTUGAL 


The passenger-cargo motor vessel India, 
launched at Sunderland on January 19, 1950, 
was built and equipped for the Companhia 
Nacional de Navegacao of Portugal. The keel 
was laid on April 1, 1949, and delivery is 
expected to be made during June 1950. The 
vessel is 430 feet in length, 59 feet wide, 
has a dead-weight capacity of 7,000 tons, 
and is powered by twin Diesel engines 
developing a total of 5,000 horsepower. 
Approximate speed is rated at 15 knots 
Accommodations are provided for 35 first- 
class, 20 second-class, 16 third-class, and 300 
immigrant-class passengers. It is expected 
the ship will ply between Lisbon, Portugal, 
the Portuguese Far Eastern colonies of Timor 
and Macao, and India. 


, Soaps and 


Toiletries 


IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Iceland's imports of cosmetics and soaps in 
1949 (preliminary) were valued at 1,956,000 
crowns (approximately $265,700), compared 
with the 1948 value of 1,694,000 crowns (ap- 
proximately $261,000). 


IMPORTS, ISRAEL 


Israel imported 5,598 kilograms of toilet 
soap in the first 9 months of 1949, valued at 
I£1,164 (1 Israel pound=$2.80, U. S. cur- 
rency). In the same period 123,680 kilograms 
of other soap, value I£15,146, were imported. 

Toilet-preparation imports in the same pe- 
riod were valued at I£14,008. 


JAPANESE IMPORTS 


Japan’s imports of soap in the first 11 
months of 1949 amounted to 2,419 metric 
tons valued at $1,267,288. Toilet soap ac- 
counted for 180 metric tons ($65,589); laun- 
dry soap, 53 tons ($24,207); and other types 
of soap, 2,186 tons ($1,177,432). 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


ITAILIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Italian cotton-yarn and fabric exports 
reached 4,281 and 2,856 metric tons, respec- 


tively, in December 1949, representing the 
greatest monthly volume in more than 12 
years. For the year 1949 yarn exports totaleq 
35,499 tons. This was a little more than the 
1948 total and nearly double the 1938 yo}. 
ume. Fabric exports in 1949 amounting to 
23,423 tons were substantially above those 
of 1948 but only 60 percent of the 1938 level. 
Domestic sales, however, which had reacheg 
their peak in September 1949 continueg 
downward in December. 

Raw-cotton imports totaled 190,817 tons 
during 1949. 

Export prices of Italian raw hemp (long. 
staple hemp and byproducts) for the 1949_ 
50 season were 9 to 13 percent below those 
of the 1948-49 season, according to the Na. 
tional Hemp Consortium. These prices, how- 
ever, are still above domestic levels. 

Exports of raw hemp to the U.S. S. R. in 
the first 10 months of 1949 totaled 4,000 tons, 
compared with only 1,000 tons in 1948. 4A}. 
most 8,000 tons was shipped to Germany in 
the January—October period of 1949. Italian 
exporters are now negotiating with severa] 
United States fiber importers in an effort to 
overcome some obstacles to the use of Italian 
hemp. 


Cotton and Products 


INCREASED PLANTING AND LINT PRODUCTION, 
FRENCH Morocco 


An estimated 800 hectares will be planted 
to cotton in 1950 in French Morocco, accord- 
ing to the Sherifian Government’s Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Commerce, and Forests, 
Lint production in 1949 was estimated at 177 
metric tons from 600 hectares compared with 
135 tons from 550 hectares in 1948. (1 hec- 
tare=— 2.471 acres.) 


Synthetic Fibers 
DEVELOPMENTS IN GUATEMALA 


Production of woven rayon piece goods in 
1949 compared in the three factories in Guate- 
mala was estimated at 335,000 yards, com- 
pared with 440,000 yards in 1948. Increased 
output is not expected in the near future, 
inasmuch as imports of competitively priced 
and higher-quality merchandise have caused 
decreases in sales of the Guatemalan prod- 
uct. One producer has stated that he does 
not plan to increase production, but rather 
to improve the quality of his product in order 
to keep output at present levels. One factory 
in Guatemala added a new line of flowered 
prints of medium quality produced by the 
screen printing process. According to the 
producer, it is proving popular. This same 
firm plans to weave fabrics with imported 
cuprammonium yarn on a small scale in an 
attempt to produce better quality of goods 
and to improve its competitive position. 

Rayon yarn was in adequate supply during 
1949. Until November, 85 to 90 percent of 
yarn imports came from the United States 
and the remainder from Europe. Devalua- 
tion of European currencies reversed the 
trend, and since November, Europe has sup- 
plied 85 to 90 percent of yarn imports and 
the United States the remainder The 
United Kingdom and Switzerland offer prices 
about 10 percent lower than those of the 
United States. 


SITUATION IN NICARAGUA’S TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Production of rayon piece goods in Nica- 
ragua in 1949 amounted to 267,154 yards, an 
increase of approximately 34!, percent over 
the 1948 output. Nicaraguan mill owners 
claim that Switzerland grants up to 180 
days’ credit on rayon and acetate yarns, 


whereas United States manufacturers de- 
(Continued on p. 43) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Mexico Takes Steps To 
Conserve Electricity Use 


Both daylight saving time and brief sus- 
pensions of electric service were instituted 
in the Federal District of Mexico on February 
12, 1950, as electricity saving measures, in 
accordance with a decree dated February 8 
and published in the Diario Oficial for Febru- 
ary 10, 1950. 

Initially the suspension of service by gen- 
eral circuits is limited to half-hour periods, 
and the amount of energy saved is presum- 
ably very small. It may be expected that in 
the future the suspension of services will be 
for greater periods and at more frequent 
intervals. 

Mexico’s four principal power companies 
generated a total of 3,222,690,000 kilowatt- 
hours of energy in 1949, or an increase of 
10 percent over the 2,923,785,000 kilowatt- 
hours produced in 1948, 


Pareel Post. Colombia 


Effective March 1, 1950, the c. o. d. service 
for parcel-post packages to Colombia was 
temporarily suspended, according to an an- 
nouncement in The Postal Bulletin (Wash- 
ington), February 21, 1950. 

C.o. d. parcels received from Colombia will 
still be delivered as heretofore 


German Aviation Expert To 
Report on Indian Aviation 


The Indian Government has requested Pro- 
fessor Messerschmitt, the German aviation 
expert, to prepare a report on the possibility 
of developing an aviation industry in India 
Professor Messerschmitt recently visited the 
Hindustani airplane factory at Bangalore, 
the Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur, and 
many other installations, at the invitation 
of the Indian Government 


VASP Disposes of Controlling 
Interest in Aerovias Brasil 


The sale by VASP (Viacao Aérea Séo Paulo) 
of a controlling interest in Aerovias Brasil 
(Empresa de Transportes Brasil, S. A.) for 
50,000,000 cruzeiros ($2,500,000) has been an- 
nounced in the Sao Paulo press, according 
to the American Consulate General in that 
City. Aerovias Brasil operates a total of 12,226 
unduplicated route miles. It has the most 
extensive route network of any Brazilian air- 
line in eastern Brazil, and also serves the 
international route from Rio de Janeiro to 
Miami via Caracas. 

Aerovias Brasil was founded in 1942 as a 
freight-carrying subsidiary by TACA air lines, 
which sold a 71 percent interest in it to a 
group of Brazilians for 18,000,000 cruzeiros in 
1947, 
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This group was in turn bought out by 
VASP, a private corporation in which a con- 
trolling interest is owned by the State and 
municipality of Sao Paulo, in February 1949. 
The new owner is Sr. Olavo Fontoura, who is 
a director of the Instituto Medicamenta Fon- 
toura, one of the largest pharmaceutical 
firms in Brazil, and also is Director President 
of VASP. 


Guayaquil Electric Co. 
Cancels Increase in Rates 


The Guayaquil (Ecuador) Electric Co. has 
canceled the rate increase recently an- 
nounced. The municipality of Guayaquil 
strenuously opposed an increase in electricity 
rates announced by the company and publicly 
urged consumers of electricity not to pay bills 
presented under the new rate. In addition, 
the Municipal Council voted a heavy fine on 
the company for each bill presented under 
this new rate. The municipality also offered 
to reconnect installations disconnected by 
the electric company for failure to pay these 
bills. 


Government Acts To Reduce 
New Zealand Railway Losses 


New Zealand's new Government announced 
shortly after assuming control in early De- 
cember that it had started a comprehensive 
survey of the finances of the New Zealand 
Railways, with a view to arresting their 
deterioration, says the U.S. Embassy at Well- 
ington. The latest abstract of the Railway 
Working Account shows an operating loss of 
£1,188,840 for the period April 1 to November 
12, 1949, not taking into account interest 
charges. The actual loss for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1949, excluding interest, was 
£1,102,866. The high cost of imported oil and 
coal, as well as increased wages, are said to be 
factors in the excess of expenditures. The 
Railways’ officials have stated that efforts to 
reduce or remove these operating losses by 
means of increased freight rates and pas- 
senger fares might prove to be a disturbing 
factor in general costs that would not be in 
the public interest. Increased efficiency is 
reported on locomotives converted from coal 
to oil burners. 

The Railways are continuing with their 
plans to electrify and double-track the sub- 
urban service from Wellington to Upper Hutt, 
and serious consideration has been given to 
plans to electrify the main trunk line from 
Wellington to Auckland. It was to investi- 
gate more thoroughly this latter project that 
a Railways mission went to Great Britain, 
with visits in the United States, Canada, and 
the European Continent en route, during the 
past year. The report of this mission has 
not yet been released. 

Because of a falling off of local production 
during the war, and persistent labor and 
material shortages in the postwar years, the 








Railways found it necessary to import 3,000 
freight cars from the United Kingdom during 
the period extending from late 1947 to mid- 
1949. These were assembled in New Zealand 
and are said to be the first freight cars 
(“wagons”) imported since 1923. Four Diesel 
locomotives were imported from the United 
Kingdom during 1949, and there are large 
orders yet to be filled from that source, in- 
cluding electric multiple-units (40 motor 
coaches and 71 trailers) and considerable 
other rolling stock. It is reported that 30 
dump cars were imported from the United 
States during the past year for use in ballast 
work. 


Canadian Production of 
Electricity Rises in 1949 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
Canada, reports that the 1949 production of 
electric energy by the country’s central sta- 
tions totaled 46,673,214,000 kilowatt-hours, 
as compared with 44,568,849,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1948. Comparative figures for the 
past 5 years, according to the Bureau, follow: 


Year Kilowatt-hours 
ie vices: _....-. 40,100, 608, 000 
10466........ _...... 41, 603, 708, 000 
RR EAM a He 44, 986, 364, 000 
Sl ichatleacciakanteacen 44, 568, 849, 000 
ROGD. nc ccccenccccas GO ae eee 


Exports of energy to the United States 
declined in 1948 and 1949, according to the 
above source. For the period 1945-49 exports 
were as follows: 


Year Kilowatt-hours 
1945_ ee. ee ees _... 2, 646, 453 
1946........ ipines daceilenaiaoeleatanieits 2, 481, 631 
1947___- pis nti ieonenelaainials 2, 066, 481 
iii aken in ca iilitcdccrianbiasicisaaiasamae’ 1, 743, 067 
| ae ne eae en 1, 756, 752 


Canada’s consumption of primary power 
(production less exports and secondary 
power) has shown a steady rise during this 
period, as indicated below. 


Year Kilowatt-hours 
a 
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Japan Reports Peak Electric 
Power Output in December 


Japan’s electric-power generation of 3,208,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in December 1949 was 
the highest in the history of the Japanese 
power industry, according to the Public 
Information Office, General Headquarters 
(U. S.), Far East Command, Tokyo. An in- 
crease of 47 percent in thermal power genera- 
tion in particular, as a result of a rise in 
revenue rate, was the principal reason for 
this increase. 














Civil Aviation in France, 1949 
By Howarp Bakciay RAILEy, Civil Air Attaché at the American Embassy, Paris 


With the exception of the extension of the Paris-Saigon service to New Caledonia and 
the reopening of the prewar Paris-Vienna service, 1949 was a year dedicated more to 
increased frequency of French air transport services than the addition of new route 
mileage. 

Air France, the nationalized carrier, had a 1949 traffic record of 992,819,000 passenger- 
kilometers as against 817,259,000 in 1948. The actual number of passengers transported 
by Air France increased from 552,160 in 1948 to 650,300 in 1949. A similar increase 
in freight carried was experienced, and 21,734,000 ton-kilometers of commercial cargo 
were carried in the first 10 months of 1949 against 14,031,000 ton-kilometers in the like 
period of 1948. According to official French Government sources, Air France trans- 
ported out-bound from Paris to the United States 10,215 passengers in the first 10 months 
of 1949 compared with 8,249 passengers carried by the U. S. competitor. For the same 
period, Air France transported in-bound to Paris from the United States 9,134 passengers 
as compared with 7,733 arrivals on the United States company. 

Air France is the only carrier which receives any Government subsidy, and that is 
given to the extent required to meet operating deficits. For 1949, Air France has been 
voted a subsidy of 1,200,000,000 francs—150,000,000 more than in 1948. The company 
points out that the increase in subsidy percentage-wise is far below the increase in mile- 
age flown and traffic handled. Company officials also point out that it was found neces: 
sary in 1949 to open service to new and completely unprofitable points, especially in 
Africa, which have contributed substantially to direct operating expenses and have 
increased overhead incident to the maintenance of station facilities. 

Nevertheless, informed sources estimate that operating revenues for the year 1949 
will prove sufficient to cover 95 percent of operating expenses. 

At the end of 1949 Air France had on hand: 


14 Constellations. 
28 DC-—4’s and C-54’s. 
32 Languedocs. 


46 DC-3’s. 


11 JU-52’s 
3 Catalinas. 
3 de Havilands. 
8 Goelands. 


The French statute on civil aviation has not yet been adopted: therefore, from the 
strictly legal point of view, no definitive sphere of operations has been allocated as 
between the nationalized carrier, Air France, and the various private air-transport 
companies. However, as a matter of practice, scheduled air-transport services have been 
reserved to Air France, and the private transporters have been confined to cargo opera- 
tions and the nonscheduled transportation of passengers. Companies in the latter group 
derive their operating rights from a letter of authorization issued by the Secretariat 
General for Civil Aviation of the Ministry of Public Works and Transport. These letters 
of authorization are usually very temporary in character, normally being issued for 3 


months at a time. 


first 9 months of 1948. 





In view of these difficulties surrounding the legality of their long-range existence, 
the French private air transporters have turned in a quite credible performance. For 
the first 9 months of 1949, private companies transported 16,895,000 ton-kilometers of 
cargo against 16,076,000 for the same period of 1948. 
passenger traffic record was 237,970,000 passenger-kilometers against 152,425,000 in the 


During the same period, their 








Production of manufactured gas also reg- 
istered a sharp seasonal rise to attain a new 
postwar peak. Both of these gains were 
made possible by increases in coal supplies. 
The index of the utilities group in December 
1949 was 185.2—an increase of 12 percent 
over a year ago. 


Radio Amateur Operations 
Subject of Panama Decree 


The Government of Panama issued a 
decree on February 20, 1950, governing the 
operation of radio amateur stations in that 
country. This grants present holders of 
licenses a period of 60 days for renewal. 
Article 4 of the decree provides that “only 
Panamanian citizens will be issued radio 
amateur licenses.” The new regulations af- 
fect a total of 82 licensed amateur operators. 


Italian Law Facilitates 
Use of Leased Aircraft 


Italian air carriers may, if they so choose, 
operate leased foreign aircraft on a tempo- 
rary basis, under the provisions of a law that 
became effective on January 10, 1950. This 
law enables Italian air lines to expand their 
fleets to meet temporary increases in traffic 
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without making large new investments, and 
also permits them to operate leased planes 
pending the arrival of newly purchased 
aircraft. 


Iraq Plans To Improve 
Communications System 


The Directorate General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs of Iraq has formulated a program to 
make extensions, and also to modernize the 
telephone, radio, and telegraph facilities. It 
is planned to increase the Baghdad exchange 
with an addition of 3,000 telephone numbers, 
to install a new automatic exchange in Je- 
noub-Karadah, with initial capacity of 2,000 
telephone numbers and to complete the 
Ashar-Basrah automatic exchange with 2,000 
telephone numbers. 

A new telephone exchange will be installed 
in Charg, Kerkh, with 4,000 telephone 
numbers. 


Honduras Passes Legislation 
Affecting Air-Line Employees 


A law requiring the managers and certain 
other officials of local airlines operating in 
Honduras to be Honduran nationals, and pro- 
hibiting discrimination in salaries between 





air-line employees doing equal work, became 
effective in January. This law was passeq by 
the Honduran National Congress in the 
spring of 1949, but was not promulgated un. 
til January 1950. Meanwhile, the proposed 
general aviation law, which was introduced 
into the Congress in January, has been re- 
ferred to a legislative committee for cop. 
sideration. The Supreme Court advised that 
several of its provisions were unconstity. 
tional, but in general the court's report was 
not adverse. 


Chile Reports Increase in 
Gas and Electricity Output 


Production of electric energy in Chile dur. 
ing the first 10 months of 1949 totaled 1,054. 
988,931 kilowatt-hours, an increase of 91,816. 
688 kilowatt-hours, or 9.5 percent, over that 
generated during the same period in 1948, 

Production of manufactured gas during 
the first 10 months of 1949 amounted to 125.. 
414,594 cubic meters. This represents an 
increase of 5,536,990 cubic meters, or 4.6 per- 
cent, over the corresponding period of 1948. 


Introduction of Commercial 
Television Planned in Italy 


The Italian radio station RAI and other 
Italian communications interests are pre- 
paring to introduce television commercially 
in Italy, pending the issuance of a final 
license from the Italian government, ac- 
cording to reports reaching the American 
Counsel General at Milan. Station RAI was 
granted a temporary license in the fall of 
1949 to transmit signals from its station in 
Turin for the international television exhi- 
bition in Milan. 

In addition to the application of station 
RAI, an unnamed industrial group in Milan 
has also applied for a television transmis- 
sion license, which would permit exclusive 
transmitting rights in the Province of 
Lombardia. 

The transmitting licenses have been held 
up by the Italian Government, because of 
indecision regarding the standards best 
suited for use in Italy. 


First Postwar Private 
Air Mail Leaves Berlin 


Five thousand private air-mail letters, the 
first to leave Berlin by air since the end of 
the war, were dispatched from Tempelhof 
airfield on the first day of the new unre- 
stricted service, the Berlin Element com- 
munications adviser announced recently. 

Regulations which limited the use of air- 
mail service from Berlin to occupation 
forces, to certain export-import companies, 
and to foreigners paying in_ currencies 
other than deutsche marks were removed, 
effective February 2, 1950, by order of the 
Allied High Commission for Germany. Ailir- 
mail facilities are now open to all residents 
of the three Western Sectors, as they are to 
residents of Western Germany, on an unre- 
stricted basis. 


Nationalization of Transport 
Facilities Planned by India 


Railways, airports, and telecommunica- 
tions system in Hyderabad State, India, of 
a total estimated value of 200,000,000 rupees, 
will be taken over by the Government of 
India on April 1, this year, according to 
reports reaching the U. S. Consulate General 
at Bombay. 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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First United States International 
Trade Fair, Chicago, Illinois 


The closing date of the First United States 
International Trade Fair has been extended 
until Sunday, August 20, 1950, at the request 
of exhibitors. This will increase the official 
period of the Fair one extra day, making the 
new dates from August 7 to 20. 

At a meeting held by ECA and Commerce 
officials with Barthold Bierens de Haan, 
Special Representative of the OEEC'’s Trade 
Fair Board, on March 1 in Washington, Mr. 
de Haan expressed himself as being very 
pleased wtih the recent favorable develop- 
ments of the Chicago International Trade 
Fair. 

In addition to a new corporation taking 
over the operation of the Fair as of January 
30, the recent developments include the ap- 
pointment of Col. John Newton Gage, form- 
erly in command of the United States Army 
Quartermaster Depot in Chicago, as Manag- 
ing Director of the Chicago Fair; he will take 
up his full-time duties on April 1. The 
officers of the newly reorganized First United 
States International Trade Fair Corporation 
of Chicago known to the Department of 
Commerce are: I. S. Anoff, president, Albert 
Pick & Co., president; Robert P. Williford, 
executive vice president of the Hilton Hotels, 
and Otto K. Eitel, president of the Bismarck 
Hotel, vice presidents; Merton E. Thayer, 
assistant general manager of the Union Stock 
Yards and Transit Company, secretary; Wil- 
liam J. Wilson, secretary of the Greater 
Chicago Hotels Association, assistant Secre- 
tary. 

Another recent development was the trans- 
mittal by the Department of State, under 
cover of a circular instruction to all United 
States diplomatic missions dated March 3, 
of a letter from the Honorable Adlai E. Stev- 
enson, Governor of the State of Illinois, 
dated January 18, to appropriate officials of 
72 foreign governments. The partial text of 
this letter is as follows: 

“I have the honor to invite your govern- 
ment to take an active part in the First 
United States International Trade Fair to be 
held in Chicago, Illinois, from August 7 
through 19, 1950. It is hoped that your gov- 
ernment will ask manufacturers, producers, 
and buyers in your country to participate, 
and will assist them in arranging for their 
participation in this major world-trade event. 

“The First United States International 
Trade Fair is dedicated to the task of bring- 
ing together commercial representatives with 
samples of their products and buyers from 
all the nations of the world. The Fair, which 
is being patterned after similar fairs held 
annually in most European countries and in 
Canada, is being staged by a non-profit 
corporation, with civic, State, Federal, and 
business support. Products will be arranged 
for display purposes by commodity groups 
to provide buyers with the proper setting 
to do the maximum amount of business in 
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the minimum amount of time. The Fair 
management plans to house the exhibits in 
four large exhibition halls, providing 1,000,000 
gross square feet of indoor space.” 

According to Chicago Fair officials, more 
than 37,500 square feet of space have already 
been leased and 67,000 have been contracted 
for but not yet allocated, with the heaviest 
volume of rentals expected to be made dur- 
ing the month of March. 

In a new publicity and advertising drive 
to attract additional exhibitors and thou- 
sands of buyers to the Fair in August 1950, 
the February 28 issue of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce carried a trade-fair section 
devoted, for the most part, to Chicago’s First 
United States International Trade Fair. 

E. E. Schnellbacher, Acting Director of the 
U. S. Office of International Trade, told the 
fourth annual joint meeting of the Chicago 
Automotive Exporters Club and the Over- 
seas Automotive Club of New York in the 
La Salle Hotel on February 28 that the trade 
fair was an opportunity of a lifetime for the 
city to show the world what could be done 
to help solve the critical dollar shortage. He 
added that the fair would be an excellent 
opportunity to acquaint the American public 
with the importance of exports and imports 
to our economy, in addition to helping foreign 
nations to earn needed dollars. 

Information on, and application blanks for 
space at, the Chicago International Trade 
Fair may be obtained either from Col. John 
Newton Gage, Managing Director, First 
United States International Trade Fair, 
10136 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois, 
or from Dr. Jacques Kunstenaar, Director of 
Foreign Affairs, 53 Quai d’Orsay, Paris, France, 
119 Hofstrasse, Zurich 7, Switzerland, and 
16-22 Shelton Street, Long Acre, London 
WC 2, England. 


International Trade Fair, 
Utrecht, Netherlands 


The exhibits at the International Utrecht 
Trade Fair, which will be held from the 21st 
to the 30th of March, 1950, will occupy more 
than 400,000 square feet of net space, accord- 
ing to information received from the Fair 
authorities. The number of firms exhibiting 
foreign products will again surpass exhibits 
of domestic products, as in the past few years. 

In the Fair’s Vredenburg Square, the most 
important consumer goods on exhibit will be 
textiles, leather and footwear, foodstuffs, and 
toys. In the Fair’s Croeselaan ground, the 
following technical products will be on ex- 
hibit: machine tools, combustion engines, 
construction materials, means of transport, 
electro-technics, precision tools and welding 
apparatus. 

The textile section of the Fair will have 
the greatest Benelux textile displays ever 
held. 

Of particular interest will be an exhibit 
of packing methods adapted for the American 
market to help in the export drive, arranged 
















by the Netherlands Economic Intelligence 
Service (Economische Voorlichtingsdienst) . 

Many sections of the Fair this year will be 
larger than those last year. For example, the 
foodstuffs section will be considerably en- 
larged through a large display of Belgian 
products. The toy section will also be larger 
and more complete, as a result of the gradual 
return on the market of prewar traditional 
products. The array of products in the pho- 
tographic-material section will also be some- 
what larger. 

In the International Pavilion on the 
Vredenburg Square there will be some inter- 
esting collective exhibits from Belgium, 
Hungary, Luxemburg, Yugoslavia, Spain, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 

Over 200,000 square feet of net space at 
the Croeselaan cite of the Fair will be occu- 
pied by an extensive collection of building 
materials, building machines, road-building 
machines, and transportation equipment. 

For products such as paints, lacquers, and 
varnishes, which are some of the most im- 
portant export products of the Netherlands, 
a special pavilion has been reserved. 

An international assortment of lathes, 
fraising machines, and boring machines will 
be displayed in the machine-tools section of 
the Utrecht Fair. There will also be on dis- 
play combustion engines in operation. Many 
of the machine tools and similar products 
will be of Belgian, Hungarian, Czechoslovak- 
ian, Polish, and German make. 

It can be said of the Utrecht Fair that it 
is one of the best-organized international 
trade fairs held semiannually in Europe. 
Persons wishing to take the opportunity of 
viewing in one spot a cross-section of the 
most important European manufactures in 
a short period of time should not fail to 
attend this Fair. Interested parties should 
immediately contact either the United States 
representative, L. Smilde, 41 East Forty- 
second Street, Room 721, New York 17, N. Y., 
or Henri Francois Tecoz, Foreign Director, 
International Trade Fair, Utrecht, Nether- 
lands. 


British Industries Fair, 
London and Birmingham, 


England 


The Twenty-Ninth British Industries Fair 
will take place from May 8 to 19, 1950, simu- 
taneously at Olympia and Earls Court in 
London and at Castle Bromwich, Birming- 
ham. 

According to British Fair officials, last year 
there were 784 buyers from the United States 
and 424 from Canada, and the estimate for 
this year’s attendance indicates a 50 percent 
increase from both the United States and 
Canada. They believe that the number of 
trade buyers from more than 100 other coun- 
tries will again be about 15,000, although in 
the light of world-trade conditions the ab- 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Britain’s Trade Prospects in 
Canada Furthered Now 
by Vigorous Efforts 

(Continued from p. 8) 


very satisfactory trade during the year 
to come. 


Balancing Important to 
Canadian Exports 


AS IS THE CASE in the United States, 
the British problem in Canada is that of 
achieving a better balance between re- 
ceipts and payments. Canadian imports 
from the United Kingdom are larger, in 
dollar terms, than ever before, and about 
twice as great as prewar. Even so, the 
gap between exports to the United King- 
dom and imports from that country is 
currently of the order of $392,000,000 a 
year—and even larger than this, $504,- 
000,000, for the sterling area as a whole. 
For the past 2 years this gap has been 
more than covered by drawings on Can- 
ada’s 1946 loan to the United Kingdom 
and by ECA’s offshore purchases in 
Canada for United Kingdom account. 

From the viewpoint of maintaining the 
activity of the Canadian economy, which 
depends on exports, Canadians think it 
is far preferable to control the gap by 
transferring to the United Kingdom 
some of the still large share of imports 
which is credited to the United States. 
That solution would not only also assure 
the continuation of the high current 
level of Canadian exports, but it would 
simultaneously reduce Canada’s own 
dollar problem with the United States. 
This is the emphasis the problem is now 
receiving in Canada, where the United 
Kingdom’s expressed intention to cur- 
tail imports from Canada, in favor of 
increasing imports from the sterling area 
or European suppliers, is giving rise to 
general concern. 


Diverting Imports Not 
Economy 


THE PROBLEM of diverting imports, 
however, is more complex than the high 
total value of Canadian imports sug- 
gests, principally because it must be rec- 
onciled with the needs of a rapidly indus- 
trializing Canadian economy. Even 
under drastic control, Canadian imports 
from the United States in 1948 repre- 
sented 68.5 percent of all imports, and in 
1949 the percentage share was 170.8. 
Imports from the United Kingdom in 
these years represented 11.4 and 11.1 per- 
cent of all imports, and imports from the 
sterling area 19.1 and 17.8 percent. 

The background of the U. S. trade in 
these years, however, was not entirely 
dictated by consumer preference. Im- 
ports of many classes of consumer goods 
that come only from the United States 
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were prohibited in these years, except for 
so-called “hardship” exceptions. In 
other important classes, imports from the 
United States were under quota. Capi- 
tal goods were subject to special license. 
Under these conditions, an explanation 
for the high U. S. share of total Canadian 
imports under control would seem to lie 
not solely in the competitive position of 
U. S. goods but also, to an important ex- 
tent, in the composition of Canadian im- 
ports, which includes large amounts of 
producers’ goods—that is, raw and semi- 
finished materials which are not so con- 
veniently obtained from other countries. 


Branch Factories Helping 
IN THIS LAST connection, it may be 
mentioned that an especially interesting 
phase of the drive to divert imports to the 
United Kingdom lies with the Canadian 
factories or firms that have production 
units in the United Kingdom as well as 
the United States. Some of these, origi- 
nally established in Canada for the pur- 
pose of exporting to the Empire on the 
basis of the assembly of parts imported 
from the United States, have now indi- 
cated their intention to import parts 
from the United Kingdom for the pur- 
pose of ultimate export to other destina- 
tions. This is a complete “inversion” of 
the direction of Canadian branch-factory 
development which accords both with the 
necessities of the transfer situation and 
with Canadian industrial expansion. 
Although here also the potentialities re- 
main to be developed, the consideration 
given to a change of direction illustrates 
the degree of effort which the transfer 
problem has called forth. 
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normally high attendance of oversea visitors 
at the post-war Fairs (which has averaged 
three to four times the prewar figures) can- 
not be expected to be maintained indefinitely 
As part of the British 
dollar sales of British goods 
licity campaign on the B. I. F 
in North America 


drive to promote 
1 special pub 
is under way 
Advertising agents have 


for the first time been appointed in New 
York, and American technique has been ap- 
plied to press advertising and direct mail 


promotion of the Fair. Insurance and bank- 
ing houses, shipping companies, air lines, and 
travel agencies have helped in distributing 
information. Many exhibitors at the 1950 
Fair have already submitted news of their 
products for dissemination in North America 
through government information services 
and through the United Kingdom commer- 
cial and diplomatic officers established in the 


main trading centers of Canada and the 
United States. 
The Fair authorities state that oversea 


trade buyers will benefit from 4 years’ in- 
tensive market research. The Fair this year 
will reflect the country’s industry, geared 
almost exclusively to producing the goods 
that oversea markets most urgently ueed. 








' 
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It is also stated that there will be consider. 
able improvement in delivery dates, as com. 
pared with last year. These improvements } 
extend, for the first time during the Postwar 
period, to many of the heavier machinery 
exhibits to be seen at the Castle Bromwich 
Birmingham, secton of the Fair. It is re. 
ported that the Federation of Manufacturers 
of Contractors’ Plant will stage the largest 
display ever seen at a British Industries Fair 
of civil-engineering equipment specially de. 
signed for the task of opening up and de- 
veloping the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

It is claimed that in 1950 the B. I. F, wiy 
attain its greatest size in its 36 years’ history, 
For the first time exhibitors will occupy more 
than 1,000,000 square feet of stand space, 
More than 3,000 firms will present the latest 
products of some 90 industries, grouped, for 
the convenience of trade buyers, in 32 gee. 
tions of closely allied trade. 

Three months in advance of the opening 
of the Fair, the organizers began distributing 
a record total of 25,000 advance catalogs to 
more than 100 territories. Some 5,000 of 
these catalogs are being distributed in the 
United States and Canada to meet the de. 
mands of North American buyers. The U.§, 
Department of Commerce distributed some 
210 catalogs to its 42 Field Offices. Persons 
interested in consulting or obtaining a copy 
of the catalog may do so by contacting the 
nearest Commerce Department Field Office, 


International Industries Fair, 
Karachi, Pakistan 


The dates of the International Industries 
Fair to be held in Karachi, Pakistan, have 
been changed from August 11-October 10 to 
September 1-October 10, 1950, according to 
a recent communication received from the 
U. S. Embassy at Karachi. 

Information on this event 
on page 39 of the February 13 FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. Additional information may 
be obtained by writing direct to S. M. Jamil, 
Chief Organizer, Pakistan International In- 
dustries Fair the Pakistan Embassy, 
2201 R Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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80. Jtaly—Santa Clotilde (importer and ex- 
porter chemicals and pharmaceuticals), 
Via Consolata, 11, Torino, seeKs sole agency 
for penicillir treptomyci? insulin, aureo- 
mycin and chloromecytin; also, golden-col- 
ored inks to be used in writing either on thin 


or cardboard. 

lida & Co., Ltd. (exporters, im- 
s, wholesalers), P. O. Box Kyobashi No. 
12,1 Nishi Nichome, Ginza, Tokyo, wishes to 
act as agent for United States importers and 
exporters. 

82. Union of South Africa—Claude Karstel 
& Co. (manufacturers’ agent), P. O. Box 1657, 
84 Longmarket Street, Capetown, seeks 
agency for piece goods such as rayons, Cot- 
tons, mixtures of wool and cotton, and pure 
wool, for men’s and women’s clothing 


aluminum metals 
81. Japan 


porte! 


Foreign Visitors 


83. Costa Rica—Eugenio Gyemant, repre- 
senting American Rubber Co. (importer, eX- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Calle 2, 
Av. 18 (Box 1355), San Jose, wishes to observe 
and obtain technical information on neW 
methods of manufacturing rubber goods, 
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articularly rubber toys; also, will consider 

ssibility of purchasing equipment for man- 
ufacturing rubber toys and rubber goods in 
general. Scheduled to arrive about April 1, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
v. S. address: Central Hotel, 162 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Akron, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
and New Orleans 

84. Denmark ©. Vang Lauridsen, repre- 
senting A S Margarinefabrikken “Alfa” (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
Vejen, is interested in machinery for the 
manufacture of margarine, canning ma- 
chinery, agricultural and road-building ma- 
chinery, and machinery for manufacturing 
roofing paper; also, wishes to obtain tech- 
nical information concerning plant and 
equipment for foodstuffs lines, and packing 
materials for foodstuffs. Scheduled to arrive 
March 17, via New York City, for a visit of 
gor 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Cornwall 
Hill Farm, Patterson, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
york, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Des 
Moines, Washington, Louisville, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 

85, Denmark—Villy E. Riser, representing 
Villy E. Riser, A/S (importer, retailer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 25 Vasby- 
gade, Copenhagen SV, and The East Asiatic 
Co., Ltd. (importer, exporter), Holbergsgade 
2, Copenhagen K, is interested in exploring 
the possibilities of exporting veneer and 
hardwoods to the United States. Scheduled 
to arrive March 25, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o East 
Asiatic Co., Inc., 21 West Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Seattle, 
and Los Angeles. 

86. France—-Roger Boudy, representing 
Etablissements Roger Boudy (importer and 
wholesaler of hides and skins and all kinds 
of products for shoe-making industry; man- 
ufacturer and exporter of shoe findings, shoe 
manufacturers’ supplies, personal leather 
goods and luggage), Rue de la Vialoube, 
(B. P. No. 10), Limoges, Haute-Vienne, is 
interested in discovering processes and spe- 
cialty goods, particularly those destined for 
shoe and slipper manufacturers and similar 
clients, with a view to obtaining rights to 
manufacture in France. Scheduled to arrive 
early in April, for an indefinite period. U.S. 
address: c/o Max J. Wasserman, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Itinerary: New York, 


Washington, Akron, Boston, and possibly 
Chicago. 
87. France—Jean Burger, representing 


Cofral, S. A. (manufacturer of metal frame- 
work for cement in construction of dams, 
subways, tunnels, and sewers), 105 Rue 
Saint-Lazare, Paris, is interested in studying 
American methods of cement construction 
work and wishes to visit large projects now 
under construction with a view to possible 
adaptation of American methods in France. 
On basis of information obtained by Mr. 
Burger, his firm may eventually import 
American equipment or obtain licenses to 
manufacture such equipment in France. 
Scheduled to arrive March 4, via New York 
City, for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 
c/o Department of Commerce Regional Office, 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

88. India—A. M. M. Arunachalam Chet- 
tiar, representing Ajax Products Limited (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer), “Swastik 
House,” 106 Armenian Street, Madras, wishes 
to obtain the collaboration of American firms 
in expansion of his firm's abrasive manufac- 
ture; alternatively, he will investigate the 
possibilities of purchasing patents and ob- 
taining the assistance of technical experts 
in the industry. Scheduled to arrive March 
1, via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
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U. S. address: c/o Gerard Kluyskens Co., 295 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Detroit, and Chicago. 

89. Italy—Valentino Vecchi, representing 
Ital Atlantic Express—Roma-Milano (en- 
gages in tourism and air transportation), 4 
Piazza San Babila, Milan, is interested in 
studying administrative and technical as- 
pects of tourism and air transportation in the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive March 6, 
via New York City, for a month’s visit. U.S. 
address: Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Albany, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Miami, New York, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

90. Netherlands—Willem J. Meijer, repre- 
senting Vernhout & Van Sluyters Drukkerijen 
N. V. (manufacturer, exporter), 3 Bakenesser- 
gracht, Haarlem, is interested in exporting 
printing machinery. Scheduled to arrive the 
latter part of March, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Donald 
Art Co., Spencer Place, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Boston, Rochester (N. Y.), Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Washington. 

91. Union of South Africa—Gerrit Visser, 
representing Cape Steel Construction Com- 
pany (Pty.), Limited (structural and general 
engineers), Carlisle Street, Paarden Eiland, 
Capetown, is interested in contacting steel- 
pipe manufacturers and consulting with ex- 
perts on bitumen lining and sheathing of 
steel pipes. Scheduled to arrive February 28, 
via New York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. 
U. S. address: Hotel New Yorker, Eighth 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Boston. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists of 
which mimeographed copies may be obtained 
only by American firms from this Branch and 
from Department of Commerce Field Offices. 
The Price is $1 a list for each country. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and Engi- 
neers—French West Indies. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Indone- 
sia. 


Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Dealers—Brazil. 
Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Dealers—Canada. 


Confectionery Manufacturers—Chile. 

Electric Motor, Generator, and Transformer 
Manufacturers and Exporters—lItaly. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Burma. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, Processors, and 
Exporters—Belgium. 

Feather Exporters—Iran. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Switzerland. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Brazil. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers 

Hospitals—French West Africa. 

Hospitals—Netherlands West Indies. 

Ink Manufacturers—Norway. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Guatemala. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Panama. 

Match Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Impor- 
ters and Dealers—Egypt. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Importers 
and Dealers —Indonesia. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Pakistan. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Canada (including Newfoundland). 

Motion-Picture Industry—Spain. 

Motion-Picture Theaters — Thailand 
(Siam). 

Paper and Stationery 
Dealers—Lebanon. 

Sawmills—-Guatemala. 

Tanneries—Ecuador. 


Norway. 


Importers and 
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low-cost, quick tours of farmers to Eu- 
rope and the radio and television pro- 
grams on which they were featured. 
Farmers constitute an especially advan- 
tageous factor in travel development be- 
cause their season for travel is the ebb 
season for most other tourists. This also 
applies increasingly to many of the sal- 
ary and wage earners. 


Persons With European 
Background 


STILL ANOTHER important segment of 
this overlapping market of Americans in 
the middle-income bracket and the new 
paid-vacation market has been cultivated 
only in a very small way. This is the 
market represented by the more than 
30,000,000 U. S. citizens who are Euro- 
pean-born or whose parents were Euro- 
pean-born, not counting the many more 
millions who are of second- and third- 
generation European extraction. These 
people have a natural interest in Europe. 
Until recently not many of them have 
been in a position to satisfy their desire 
to visit the countries that have such a 
strong appeal for them. 

Perhaps one of the most striking sta- 
tistical findings is that, historically, more 
than 50 percent of all Americans travel- 
ing to Europe and the Mediterranean 
were either European-born or of first- 
generation European extraction. From 
1929 to 1937 a yearly average of 136,000 
European-born Americans traveled to 
Europe—they accounted for more than 
half of our European travelers. Never- 
theless, amazingly enough, these travel- 
ers have represented in any one year less 
than 1 percent of the total number of 
European-born U. S. citizens and first- 
generation Americans of European par- 
entage. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
believes that pricing, advertising, and 
promotion are not yet directly aimed at 
reaching this market. If this market is 
further developed, increased travel vol- 
ume will result not only to Europe but to 
other parts of the world, and, because 
of the favorable effect of international 
travel by United States residents in nar- 
rowing the dollar gap, there will eventu- 
ally be an increase in travel to and within 
the United States by the nationals of 
other countries. 





Textile Industry—Egypt. 

Travel Agencies—lItaly. 

The following list has been compiled from 
information received from various official and 
unofficial sources: 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Japan. 


4] 
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companies canned more than 340 metric 
tons of sardines in 1948, the greater part 
of which was exported. Sponge fish- 
eries, principally exploited by Greek fish- 
ermen on a fee basis, are declining in 
importance. 

Industry is limited, by and large, to a 
few handicrafts, of which textiles and 
leather goods comprise the principal pro- 
duction; to the processing of animal and 
vegetable foodstuffs; to the elaboration 
of such animal products as wool, hides, 
and skins; and to the manufacture of 
tobacco products. 


Recent History 


NO FULL UNDERSTANDING of the 
present-day Libyan economy is possible 
without a brief recapitulation of Libyan 
history. Colonized in ancient times by 
Phoenicians, Romans, and other con- 
querors, Libya was under Turkish domi- 
nation in modern times until it became 
an Italian colony in 1912 at the termi- 
nation of the Italian-Turkish war. After 
the pacification of Tripolitania in 1924, 
the Italian Government made its first 
significant attempt to settle Italian 
farmers in that part of the country. 
Colonial policy was aimed at increasing 
agricultural production for use in Italy 
and at assuring subjugation of the na- 
tive population. Methods of inducement 
to colonization made slow progress dur- 
ing the next few years. In the mid- 
1930’s more vigorous measures adopted 
by the Fascist Government, including 
large expenditures, resulted in more 
rapid settlement. It is estimated that by 
1941 the Italian population of Libya had 
grown to around 110,000, the majority 
of whom were located in Tripolitania. 
The Italians included not only farmers 
but also workmen, technicians, business- 
men, industrialists, soldiers, and Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Northern Libya was occupied by Brit- 
ish forces in 1941 and 1942. After the 
defeat of Italy, the provinces of Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica were placed under 
the control of two separate British Mili- 
tary Administrations. These have now 
become Civil Administrations, but still 
continue to govern, except for a few 
necessary modifications, in accordance 
with the Hague Convention, under the 
laws and institutions of the territories at 
the time of occupation. The Fezzan, 
which was occupied by French forces, is 
similarly governed by a French Military 
Administration. A majority of the Ital- 
ians living in Tripolitania remained after 
the occupation by the British, but all but 
a handful of those in Cyrenaica had 
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been previously evacuated by the Italian 
Government. The currencies of the 
three regions are distinct: That of Tripo- 
litania is the Military Administration 
lira, which is pegged to the pound ster- 
ling; that of Cyrenaica is the Egyptian 
pound; and that of the Fezzan is the 
Algerian franc, which is on a par with 
the French franc. Since 1943, the de- 
velopment of Libya has necessarily re- 
mained at a standstill, inasmuch as the 
policy followed by the Military Admin- 
istration has been, as prescribed by in- 
ternational law, merely one of “care and 
maintenance.” 


Influences Affecting Trade 


DURING THE ITALIAN REGIME in 
Libya, the great bulk of the colony’s for- 
eign trade was with Italy. This con- 
sisted of the exportation from Libya of 
foodstuffs, wool, hides, and sponges, and 
the importation of all of the materials 
and manufactured goods required by the 
Italian colonization project, as well as 
such necessities as cotton, textiles, sugar, 
tea, and sometimes grains, to meet do- 
mestic deficits. Internal trade at that 
time was probably unimportant. Since 
the occupation, foreign trade has been 
limited by the static economic situation, 
as well as by exchange difficulties, the 
division of authority among three dif- 
ferent governments, and the inaccessi- 
bility of markets. Under these circum- 
stances, the importance of internal trade 
and of trade with nearby countries— 
Tunisia, Egypt, Palestine—and with the 
United Kingdom has increased. 

The fact that Libya is governed by 
three distinct Administrations, each of 
which compiles its own statistics, makes 
it impossible to assemble exact foreign- 
trade figures for the whole country. The 
following combined figures for Cyrenaica 
and Tripolitania, converted from pounds 
sterling, are consequently only approxi- 
mations. The unimportant foreign 
trade of the Fezzan is omitted. From 
available data only a rough commodity 
breakdown can be ascertained. It is 
known, however, that the usual Libyan 
products mentioned above constitute the 
bulk of exports and that foodstuffs, tex- 
tiles, machinery, and other manufactured 
products, vehicles, chemicals, and fuel 
make up the greater part of imports. 


Foreign Trade of Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica in 1948 


[Thousands of dollars} 


Country Imports Exports 


United Kingdom 3, 875 1, 554 
Egypt. 3, O87 347 
Italy 1,391 2, 603 
United States 488 177 
Tunisia__- 350 220 
Greece - : 110 3, 890 
Malta_--- 103 1,452 
Other countries 1, 096 772 


Total 10, 500 





The foregoing data indicate that Libya 
is far from being a major trading nation, 
Because of the restrictive factors condi. 
tioning Libya’s foreign trade in 1948, 
however, it would be illogical to regard 
these figures as more than an indication 
of the volume and pattern that may de. 
velop subsequent to the politica] union 
and independence of the three territories 
under the auspices of the United Nations 


Trade With the United States 


IN LIBYA’S present circumstances, trade 
with the United States is small. Uniteg 
States import and export statistics show 
imports from Libya for consumption as 
$194,117 in 1947 and $699,600 in 1948 
Exports to Libya during the same years 
amounted to $510,995 and $337,010, re. 
spectively. The principal United States 
export items were cotton semi-manufac. 
tures and manufactures, coal and related 
fuels, petroleum and products, and steel- 
mill products. The main imports from 
Libya were raw hides and skins, wool and 
hair, and unspecified inedible anima] 
products. In 1948, an item amounting to 
almost half a million dollars consisted of 
scrap—aluminum, copper, bronze, brass 
and lead.’ This material was undoubt- 
edly obtained from war wreckage and wil] 
not remain a stable export. 

Under the Italian regime and policy, 
Libya had little trade with the United 
States. When the prospective nation is 
free to conduct its own commerce, the 
share of the United States in Libyan 
trade may well be greater than in the 
prewar era. However, there are a num- 
ber of factors that will tend to restrict 
this trade, even under normal conditions, 
European countries are the natural mar- 
kets for what Libya has to export, and 
they also produce what Libya needs, with 
the exception of petroleum. Proximity 
and tradition are in their favor. While 
the world dollar shortage lasts, Libya will 
be forced to import as much as possible 
from soft-currency areas. Nevertheless, 
there is no reason to doubt that imports 
from the United States can be increased, 
and that the United States can absorb 
more Libyan products. 

No American private investment is 
known to exist in Libya. While the new 
state will undoubtedly desire to have for- 
eign investment, only small possibility is 
seen for projects that would attract 
American investors. 


What of the Future? 


UNDER THE TERMS of the United Na- 
tions resolution assuring Libyan inde- 


1 These shipments, which do not seem to be 
included in Cyrenaican and Tripolitanian 
statistics for 1948, may account for the dis- 
crepancy between Libyan exports to the 
United States, as shown in the table above, 
and U. S. imports. 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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date, bicycle tires and tubes were classified 
as follows in the Venezuelan customs tariff: 


Duty in bolivares 
per gross kilo- 
Tariff No. Description gram 
322 Accessories for vehicles: 

(V) Tires for bicycles and other ve- 
hicles propelled by pedal or 
Human TACtIONn....... .6icscnccn 0.05 

(X) Innertubes for bicycles and 
other vehicles propelled by 
pedal or human traction--~--- .05 


The above reclassification was made to 
exclude bicycle tires and tubes from the rub- 
per tire and tube quota established in Oc- 
tober 1949, and no duty change resulted. 
[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 21, 1949, for announcement of rubber 
tire and tube quota.] 





Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision—72 


TITLE 15—COMMERCE 


Subtitle B—Regulations Relating 
to Commerce 


Chapter 1—Bureau of the Census— 
Department of Commerce 


Part 30—-FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


Filing of Export Declarations for Shipments 
of Merchandise by Mail 


Section 30.33c is added to read as follows: 


Section 30.33c Declarations for export by 
regular mail or parcel post. A Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declaration on Commerce Form 7525-V 
must be filed by the shipper for merchandise 
sent to a foreign country or United States 
territory by regular mail or parcel post, sur- 
face or air, in accordance with regulations 
issued by the International Postal Service of 
the United States Post Office Department. 
The pertinent regulations of the United 
States Post Office Department will be reported 
in the form of current Foreign Trade Circular 
Letters issued by the Bureau of the Census. 

Foreign Commerce Statistical Decision 26 
is rescinded by this Decision. 

(R. S. 161; 5 U.S.C. 22. Interpret or apply 
R. S. 335 as amended, 336, as amended, 337, 
as amended, 4200, as amended, sec. 1, 18 Stat. 
352, as amended, sec. 1. 27 Stat. 197, as 
amended, 32 Stat. 172, as amended, sec. 7, 44 
Stat. 572, as amended, sec. 1, 52 Stat. 8; 15 
U.S. C. 173, 174, 176, 176a, 177, 178, 46 U. S.C. 
92, 95, 49 U. S. C. 177.) 


PHILIP M. HAUSER, 
Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Census. 


Approved: February 16, 1950. 


(Signed) C. V. WHITNEY, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


[F. R. Doc. 50-1489; Filed, February 21, 1950; 
8:48 a. m.] 





The Icelandic paint industry imports ap- 
proximately 700 items used in the production 
of paints and varnishes. 


March 20. 1950 








Foreign Service Officer 
IVAN B. WHITE 


Ivan B. White has been on duty in the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, since December 12, 1949. 
Prior to that date he was in the office of the 
United States Po- 
litical Adviser to 
the Commander, 
British- United 
Zone, Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste, 
from February of 
1948. He was com- 
missioned in the 
Foreign Service in 
October 1935 and 
first served as Vice 
Consul at Mexico 
City and at Yoko- 
hama. He was then 
detailed to Harvard 
University for spe- 
cial study, after which he was assigned to 
Rio de Janeiro as Third Secretary and Vice 
Consul and then as Second Secretary and 
Vice Consul. Subsequently he was stationed 
at Paris as Third Secretary and Vice Consul, 
then as Second Secretary and Vice Consul, 
later as Second Secretary and Consul, and 
finally as First Secretary and Consul. He 
was transferred from Paris to Trieste. 

Mr. White was a special assistant to the 
United Nations Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, 
in 1944, and served as liaison officer for the 
initial meeting of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development which met in 
Savannah in 1946. 

Born in Salem, Oregon, Mr. White was 
graduated from the local high school, re- 
ceived his A. B. from Willamette University 
in 1929, was a teaching fellow at the Univer- 
sity of Washington in 1930-31, and received 
his M. P. A. from Harvard University. Before 
entering the Foreign Service, Mr. White was 
associated with the Oregon Relief Adminis- 
tration for 3 years and was with the Civil 
Works Administration for a year. 


White 
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mand advance payment. Also, Swiss raw- 
material prices are said to be more favorable. 
All dyes, detergents, and other chemical 
agents used in Nicaragua’s rayon-textile in- 
dustry are imported from the United States. 


Two New Propucts To BE MARKETED IN 
SWITZERLAND 


Two new synthetic products are to appear 
on the Swiss market during 1950, states the 
Swiss press. Both are said to be similar to 
nylon and competitive in quality and price. 
It is thought that the continued shortage 
of nylon yarn puts the Swiss textile industry 
at a disadvantage which can be overcome 
only by production of competitive materials 
in Switzerland. One product, “perlon,” was 
expected to be marketed about the first of 
March in the form of staple, yarn, bristles, 
and wire. The other, called “grilon,” is ex- 
pected to appear on the market by the end 
of 1950. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PANAMA AND 
Costa RICA 


Production of spinnable abaca fiber on the 
three Reconstruction Finance Corporation- 


owned enterprises in Panama and Costa Rica 
in 1949 totaled 16,203,600 pounds, compared 
with 21,234,125 pounds in 1948. The drop of 
approximately 23 percent in the 1949 figure is 
attributed to the ‘“‘tip-over” disease. 

Abaca fiber exports from Costa Rica in 1949 
totaled 10,266,775 pounds, and of tow 228,750 
pounds. Exports of abaca fiber from Panama 
totaled 6,761,400 pounds, and of tow 112,500 
pounds, during the year. 

Cabuya-fiber production in Costa Rica dur- 
ing 1949 was estimated to have increased to 
800,000 pounds from about 700,000 pounds 
during 1948. Area planted was 920 acres in 
each year. It is believed that both acreage 
and yield will double within the next 5 years. 
All of the cabuya output was used to make 
rope and other cordage, except for small ex- 
periments in the production of bags for coffee 
export. It was believed that the one factory 
using this fiber utilized about 625,000 pounds 
in 1949, an increase of 100,000 pounds over 
1948. In addition to factory-produced cord- 
age, the hand industry is believed to have 
taken some 175,000 pounds of fiber, the same 
as in 1948. No cabuya or manufactures of 
the fiber were imported or exported in 1949. 

A large area on the Atlantic watershed was 
bought by the one user of cabuya. With this 
and another fiber-producing area, the firm 
plans to enter the bag-manufacturing busi- 
ness, and eventually to supply all Costa Rican 
coffee-bag requirements. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, MEXICO 


During December 1949, the important 
henequen industry of Yucatan, Mexico, ral- 
lied from the slump that began in October 
1948 and, for the first time since May 1949, 
exports of both fiber and cordage increased 
noticeably. December marked the first time 
in over a year that a surplus was not accu- 
mulated from the month’s production. The 
increased activity was attributed mainly to 
a good-will mission recently sent to the 
United States by the Governor of Yucatan 
to promote the sale of henequen fiber, and 
the subsequent announcement of the sale 
of 200,000 bales of fiber for delivery during 
the next 4 or 5 months. Despite this in- 
creased exportation and domestic consump- 
tion in December, stocks in Merida have been 
estimated at 240,000 bales as of January 1, 
1950. 

Exports of Mexican vegetable fibers for the 
period January—November 1949 are shown 
in the accompanying table. 

Since August 1949, prices for raw henequen 
and henequen products have been reduced 
considerably in an effort to move the large 
stocks of fiber. Production of henequen in 
the entire Republic in 1949 was estimated at 
103,000 metric tons, of ixtle de lechuguilla, 
17,000 tons, and of ixtle de palma, 13,000 tons. 
Unfavorable weather and overcutting in pre- 
vious seasons were responsible for the 14 
percent drop from the 1948 crop of 120,000 
tons of henequen. General outlook for the 
1950 production is poor, with a 15 to 20 
percent decline likely. Of the ixtle de lech- 
uguilla output, 2,000 tons are to be consumed 
domestically and the remainder will be avail- 
able for export in the form of crude or 
dressed fiber. Of the ixtle de palma output, 
11,000 tons was consumed domestically, leav- 
ing an exportable surplus of 2,000 tons. Con- 
sumption of henequen fiber in 1949 was 
estimated at about 35,000 tons, of which 
about 85 percent was utilized in the Yucatan 
cordage industry. 

Of the 35,647 tons of henequen fiber ex- 
ported in the first 11 months of 1949, the 
United States received 22,342 tons. In Au- 
gust the U. S. S. R. purchased 1,607 tons of 
henequen fiber. It was the leading buyer of 
yarn, thread, and cordage in 1949, having 
purchased 13,794 tons during the first 11 
months of the year, out of a total of 19,049 
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tons exported. The United States bought 
4,392 tons of cordage in the same period, and 
was the chief market for binder twine and 
bagasse. 


Exports of Vegetable Fibers in First 11 
Months of 1949, Mexico 


. Quantity 

Product ened 
Metric tons 
Henequen _-. 35, 647 
NE EEE eS 3, 290 
Other cordage__- 19, 049 
Bagasse sane 3, 417 
Ixtle de palma_-_-_-- 1, 829 
Ixtle de lechuguilla_ --_- 7, 215 
Prepared Ixtle- 2, 984 


Ixtle rope__-_-_-- , 627 
Ixtle of other types , : 2 
Sansevieria -- ----- 6 ada nS a 27 
Broomroot 


we 


Source: Direccién General de Estadis tica. 


W earing Apparel 


PHILIPPINE MARKET FOR NYLON HOSE 


With the increased interest in and availa- 
bility of nylon hosiery in the Philippines, a 
market at least three times the size of that 
of prewar years has developed. Styles and 
shades conform to fashion trends in the 
United States, which furnishes approxi- 
mately 95 percent of all hosiery imports. 
Since hosiery is usually worn in the evening 
and for special occasions, a large demand 
exists for first-class sheers, 15 denier. There 
is also a market, however, for “irregulars” 
and women’s low-gauge hosiery. 

Importers and wholesalers state that cot- 
ton and cotton-rayon mixtures are most 
popular with men, whereas women demand 
nylon almost entirely. Prices of all hosiery 
have increased an estimated 75 percent in 
the past 6 months with a corresponding de- 
crease in sales, except possibly for women’s 
better-grade nylons. 

Imports by country of origin of all hosiery 
for 1948 and for the first half of 1949 are 
shown in the accompanying table. Figures 
shown for cotton and wool hosiery represent 
almost entirely imports of men’s socks. 


Imports of Hosiery by Country of Origin 
for 1948 and January—June 1949—Re- 
public of the Philippines 

{In pesos] ! 


— January- 
Item and country of origin 1948 June 
} 1949 
Socks and stockings (cotton), total__|2, 086,430 | 1, 664, 482 
United States , 510,726 | 1, 496, 570 
China : _.| 565, 616 152, 434 
Hong Kong-.- 9, 496 14, 984 
| ET | 592 | 494 
Socks and stockings (wool), total_- 51,372 | 29, 766 
United States w- | 51,336 | 29, 704 
Hong Kong_-- : | 36 62 
Socks and stockings (natural silk), | 
total_--_- 6, 468 | 12, 092 
United States : : 6, 308 | 12, 092 
Other- iabieiodl id 160 
Socks and stockings (rayon and 
other synthetic fibers), total 2,910, 984 | 1,004, 144 
United States 2, 902, 674 | 1,004, 084 
China aN 5, 498 | 50 
Hong Kong_--.- 52 10 
Hawaii : 2, 760 


1] peso=US $0.50. 


Source: Official Philippine Government statistics. 
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The State may not be paid any compensa- 
tion, but the Government of India is ex- 
pected to subsidize the State to meet to a 
certain extent the deficits in its revenues 
arising out of the transfer, it is stated. 

Thus the Nizam’s State Railway, with a 
route mileage of 1,200, in which, it is 
estimated, 180,000,000 rupees have been in- 
vested, would be taken over by the central 
Government. 

Other installations in the State coming 
under the Federal control on April 1 are 
the Begumpet Airport, constructed at a cost 
of about 9,000,000 rupees and the telephone 
and telecommunications systems built at a 
cost of 2,000,000 and 500,000 rupees, respec- 
tively. The other airport of Hyderabad at 
Hakimpet is already under the control of 
the Government of India. The likelihood of 
the Aurangabad Airport being taken over 
on the same date is not ruled out, it is said. 


Argentina Reports on 
Electricity Production 


Argentina’s Association of Electricity Pro- 
ducers, Which represents about 90 percent 
of the country’s industry, reports that pro- 
duction of electric energy amounted to 
3,640,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1948, and to 
2,214,000,000 kilowatt-hours during the first 
half of 1949. 

In the course of a congressional debate 
last year the Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce stated that the capacity of Argen- 
tina’s hydroelectric plants in existence or 
under construction totaled 159,507 kilo- 
watts. He gave the comparable figure for 
steam and Diesel plants as 176,920 kilowatts. 
The Minister added that the power capacity 
of plants still in the planning stage was 
594,850 kilowatts for hydroelectric and 
75,550 kilowatts for steam and Diesel 
stations. 
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pendence, a commissioner and council 
have been appointed by the General As- 
sembly to assist the Libyans in the fram- 
ing of a constitution. The council will 
consist of 10 members, one of whom will 
be nominated by the United States. 
When an independent government is 
achieved, Libya is to be admitted to the 
United Nations. 

From the description that has been 
given of Libya’s natural resources and 
economy, it will be recognized that dif- 
ficult problems lie ahead for the pros- 
pective nation. Few more desolate 
regions exist upon the earth than the 
wastes of the Sahara Desert. Any future 
development will necessarily be confined, 
in the main, to the coastal region that 
has water. The lack of fuel, power, and 
raw materials precludes the development 





of any but elementary industries. Agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, and fishing 
are likely to remain, as they have for 
centuries, the basic occupations. Foreign 
trade will be limited to imports that can 
be paid for by the exportation of the few 
commodities already mentioned, 

Besides the problems that nature has 
imposed on Libya there exist Many dif- 
ficult ones of a human order. By ang 
large, the indigenous population is ilit. 
erate, primitive, and to some extent split 
by religious and political loyalties. The 
Italian regime made some efforts at edu. 
cation, and demonstrated, too, that im- 
proved methods could greatly increase 
production in farming and _ livestock 
raising. Continued efforts in this areg 
will have to be a primary concern of the 
new state. 

Italian colonization policy left, among 
other problems, that of land ownership. 
Land was expropriated for development 
by the immigrants, and, although reim- 
bursement was made, the value as de. 
termined by the Italian Government did 
not always meet with the approval of the 
dispossessed natives. Consequently, title 
to many lands held by remaining Italian 
farmers could become a point of issue. 
Yet these farmers are the most produc- 
tive of the country and form the nucleus 
of modern agricultural activity. They 
could not immediately be replaced. In- 
dustrial manpower, particularly workers 
with skills, will be in short supply for 
many years. Immigration will have to be 
on the basis of lesser inducement, prob- 
ably, than characterized some of it under 
Fascist auspices. 


Economic Improvement Possible, 
But Costly 


The Italian administration of Libya 
proved that the country could be im- 
proved economically as well as in other 
respects, but it also proved that such 
amelioration is costly. At times the im. 
port-export ratio ran as high as 400 per- 
cent—a deficit that was met by subsidies. 
These were justified at the time by rea- 
sons chiefly of a political and military 
character. Without outside help an in- 
dependent Libya cannot expect to make 
progress at a rate even approaching that 
achieved by the Italians. 

Besides financial aid, the development 
of Libya will require technical assistance. 
It appears likely that such assistance will 
come more naturally from Europe than 


from the United States, although Libya | 


might be expected to benefit, along with 
other parts of Africa, from any United 
States “Point Four” program. 


Essentially, the problems of Libya are 7 


of a piece with those of other under- 
developed areas of the world. They are 
all the greater, however, because there 
is so much less that can be developed, 
and all the more acute, because of the 
area’s drive for nationhood. 
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